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A MYSTERIOUS HOUSEHOLD. 


[A NOVELETTE.) 


CHAPTER I. 


Tt waa an evening early in June, and the Lon 
don season was in full swing. 

The Derby had been run that day, and the 
victory of an “ outsider” over the heavily- backed 
‘avourite was the theme of the hour. 

In one of the clubs mostly frequented by the 
jeunesse dorée of the metropolis, two men were 
atill seated at the table where they had been 
dining, a bottle of claret stood between them, 
and some glasses, together with a box of cigars 
for both were smoking. 

“You look deucedly glum, old boy,” said the 
elder of the two breaking a pause. “ What's 
up ? ” 

The other—a tall, fair, distinguished-looking 
young fellow of five or six-and-twenty—knocked 
the ash of the end of his cigar with a delibera- 
t:on that may have indicated embarrassment, and 


Se 
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| for a few minutes did not speak, then laughing 

| rather mirthieasly he said, — 

} f'm gure [ don’t know why I shouldn’t tell 
you the truth, Craven, since, by to-morrow it 
will be in everybody’s mouth. The long and 
short of it is I am ruined—stone broke.” 

Mr. Craven lifted his eyebrows with some 
| consternation, but did not look altogether taken 
| by surprise, 
pe Sorry to hear it old chappie, but perhaps 
| you exaggerate. Things may not be quite so bad 
as you suppose. Yuu've been going the pace 
pretty rapidly of late, I know, but you started 
with a rattling good balance at your bankers, and 
it seems to me almost impossible it can be all 
gone yet—unless, indeed, you have had some 
uncommon bad luck.” 

Captain Herbert Dalryinple groaned. 

“Bad luck!” he repeated, ‘ I’ve had the 
devil’a own luck. Who on earth would have 
expected that wretched outsider to come to the 
post to-day, while Stonygate made a bad third }” 

“ Ah,” Craven gave a low whistle, indicaving 
comprehension. “I see how it is, You have 
been backing Stovygate.” 

“Heavily. I bad expected to make a pot of 














money On the event, and I backed him as! 
I could get the odds taken. It seemed so 
so absolutely safe, that I looked upon it as 4 dead 
certainty. And now-—well, how ‘ shal! pay my 
debts, Heaven only knows.” 

He took his cigar from his tip, aud stared 
movodiiy out of the window, watched with quiet 
attention by his companion. 

Craven was sorry for him, but Craven had 
lived for many years in a world that is not 
greatly touched by the woes of its neighbours, 
and his sympathy did not in the least interfere 
| with his enjoyment of the excellent “ La rose 
| before him. 
| Besides, he never betted himself, and Le was 
| rather of opinion that the young man had made 
| & very complete fool of himself, over the Stony- 
| gate businesa, 

**Have you sold all the S—shire property that 
you iuherited from your mother!" he asked 
presently, 

| “All except the Red Lodge, and that I wanted 
| tokeep. But it'll have to go now--there’s no 
alternative, and even then, I snall only just be 
able to get straight. I suppose I shall have to 
sell out aud emigrate, It’s the only thing left 
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1: eo for ne," he added, moodily, as he pulled hard at 
oF | his fair moustache 

ie. i ‘* And Lady Adeline?” 

Me ‘The young man’s face flushed a deep red, he 


: 


ved his chair uneasily. 
‘*] haven't seen her yet,” he returned. ‘* We 
were all going to the Oaks on Friday, but now 
it’s owt of the question. By the way, I promised 
i" to go to their dance to-night. J shall have to 
4 keep my engagement, | suppose, though Heaven 
my knows I don't feel much like dancing.” 

“My dear fellow,” the other one said, as he 
e, “life consists, for the most part, in doing 
ings for which we have no special inclination, 
1d ian hiding the fact that this ia the case. Of 
urse, you will to go to the Countess’ 
dauce, as you have booked yourself for it, but let 
me give you a bit of advice.”’ He laid his hand 
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have 


ee | Se kindly on the younger man’s arm. “Don't be 
bi too cut up if Lady Adeline gives you the cold 
he shoulder ! ” 

bs Dalrymple grew paler. His firat impulse was 
4 learly one of resentment, but he conquered it, 


















ae and said, with a forced laugh,— 

ae it “What, you think she'll throw me over when 
ys she hears that my face is my fortune ]” 

na Craven shrugged his shoulders, 

hay se “T would only remind you that that applica 
ae equally to the iady herself. You can hatdly ex- 
mao pect & society heauty to sacrifice her career for 
, iv the sake of a man who has ruined himeelf oa the 

turf, Besides, you are not actually engaged to 
i" her ?” 

“No, not actually engaged, only ..4 He 
broke off abruptly, end began putting ow his light 
summer overcoat. Soon afterwards, hé@ud)his 
companion were walking slowly down Piceafilly, 
and it was not uctil the early hours of the morp- 
ing that he feund himself in his chambers again. 

4 Hic man was sitting up for him, but he dismissed 
Pg him iomediately, and efter his departure, sat for 
gaa} ee, some time quite still, bis elbow on his kiiees, and 
anf his head in his hands, thinking over the eventa of 
14 he evening 
ie Craven was right, and Lady Adelidé had given 
y) him the coldshoulder. She had Gaiiéed with him 
f ; sc 18 true, and had swiled in hie faee inthe old, 
a harming way; but there was something in her 
ee |S suuile that bad never been there before, a coldness 
re! and conventionslity, which wes shamed, by ker 
, voice and manner, and it told bim as plaisthy as 
words, that she bad already heard of his ppsition, 
and was warning him that all must be at jan end 
between them, 
i He had taken the warning. There had been no 
scene, n» farewell, no exp'anation, but he knew he 
P was dismissed and he accepted his dismissal. 
“y + _ He was thinking it a!! over, when the little car- 
Js ' riace cicck ou the wante!-piece struck three, and 
a. hs he noticed for the first time that the cold grey 
w lawn 1g its way through the closed 
me ° blinds. 

fe rose slowly, and went to his dressing- room. 

In one the drawers of his wardrobe was 


mall mahogany case which he drew out and 
unlocked. It contained a revolver—a pretty, 
silver mounted, innocent looking toy enough, at 
© looked doubrtully for some time, finger- 
stlessly, even longiog!y. 

Finally, however, he restored it to ite place, 
eked it up again. 

“That would be a cowardly way out of it,” 
he said to himself. “I must keep it fora last 
rescurce. If I can only sell the ‘ Red Lodge’ for 
enough to pay my debts, and clear my honour, I 
don't mind what follows. I cau rough it in the 
Wild West, or out in the bush. To morrow I'l! 
70 down to the Lodge, and see if I can't come to 
terras with old Surtees,” 

And with thie sensible reflection, he threw 
himself on & couch, and svou dropped into an 
uveaay slumber, It did not last long, however, 
aud before seven o'clock, he was up again, and 
busy writing letters. He bad an interview with 
hie solicitar, diemiseed his valet, packed a small 
one bag, aad then started for Pacdington, 
whence he took a ticket for the station nearest to 
the Red Lodge. 

it was sbout six o clock when he arrived at his 
destination. He was the only passenger who 
alighted, and on looking round, he found no sign 
of cab, orindeed, any other veh'cle. Que solitary 
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porter stood at the rose-wreathed gate ready to 
take his ticket, and to him he addressed him- 
self, — 
“ Do you kaow where the Red Lodge is ?” 
“You mean old Surtee’s house {”’ 


you agoin’ there?” 

His tone expressed surprise, and he looked the 
stranger well over from head to foot, as if he 
found something very curious either in his errand 
or his appearance. 

“Tam. Why, are you’astorished ?” 

“Oh, well, I dunno. Only they never has 
visitors at the Red Lodge-—the old man’s too 
jolly stingy for that, he is, 1 hope you've got 
your supper with you, sir?” and with this 
remark, and a broad grin on his face, the man 
slouched off, while Herbert began his walk along 
the quiet country road, in the direction pointed 
out to him, 

The property was one that had been left him 
by hie mother, and it was for this reason that he 
had always refused to sell it. It was not exten- 
sive, but it was supposed to be rather valuable on 
account of its situation ; and its present occupier 
had, of late, beeu constantly writing to the young 
man, requesting te buy it. Herbert himself had 
never seen it hefore, consequently when he came 
to av empty lodge and aspair of gatewon which 
| its name was written ia faded red characters, he 
| looked gtyit rather, curiously, before he passed 
| throughs. ‘The house itself was a not very large 
pred brick building at the end of aa avenue of 
| trees, with old-fashioned mullioned windows, and 
an oak door studded with fron naile. What 
chietly straick Herbert in it wasit= gloom. 

Perhaps this was partly accounted for by the 
creepers that had been allowed to emother it, and 
| aleo by the very bad state Of repair in. which it 
was kept. Green stains tive of dam 
meandered down the walls, sota4: of the chimnies 
| had fallen in, a¥d their scattered masoury lay on 
| the terrace Below, while the greater part of the 
| windows were barred, and those that were not, 
had been rendered pretty well daylight proof by 
undisturbed layers of dust, 

Dalrymple pulled hard at the rusty hanging 








that echoed and re-echoed through the house, At 
he wos inclined to believe the place empty, but 
just as he was on the point of turning away, he 
heard the undrawing ‘of the bolts, and the door 
ad held open sufficiently for him to catch a 
| glimpse ip the aperture of the queerest vision he 
| had ever beheld—a girl’s slight figure that looked 
j as if it had stepped out of the lass century, Her 
| clothes were certainly made in the fashion of 
| more than fifty years ago—a brownish camlet 
| dress, very short waisted, a black stuff apron, 
| black mittens on the hande and arms—for the 
sere of the gown were short--slippers with 
sandals, and a mob capcrowning a twist of brown 
| hair. Her face would have been pretty but for 
| its expression of sullen gloom, 
For a few seconds Dalrymple stared at this 
| extraordinary creature in an astonishment that 
held him epeechless, Her voice, sharp and 
petulant, recalled him to bimeelf. 
“ What is your business !’ 


taken aback than he had ever been in bis life 
before. 
| She eyed him cautiously from top to toe, half 
| hesitating whether to admit him or not. 
** Mr, Surtees doesn't see anybody,” she said at 
last. 
“TY think he will make an exception in my 
favour if you will be good enough to take this 


her a card, which she read. 


regarding him with fresh curiosity. 
manner had nob been so perfectly naive and 
sitaple, it weuld have been rude, “ Does the old 
man expect you?" 

“ No.” 

“Why didn’t you write and tell him you were 
Coming ?”* 





Dalrymple nodded assent, and the porter | 
'ecratched ais head ruminatively before he 
answered, 

“T's a matter of four m‘le—maybe five. Be 


bel!, which gave forth a loud and hollow sound | 


| first uo notice was taken of the summons, and | 


wee - | 
“ U wish to see Mr. Surtees,” he returned, more 


to him,” politely returned Rerbert, as he handed | 


“So you are Captain Dalrymple,” she observed, | 
If her | 


| For the life of him, Herbert could not restraiv 
| a amile. 

| “Don’t you think that is my business?” he 
| asked, good humouredly, whereupo: a bright red 
| famed up inte her pale cheeks, and she banged 
the door in his face, drawing one of the bolts 
with osten{atious energy, in order that he might 
hear it. Immediately afterwards there came the- 
sound of ber high heels click-clacking on the 
stone-paved halls, and gradually dying away in 
the distance, while he still stood in the ivy- 
covered porch, uncertain whether to retreat or 
not, and extremely puzzled by the strangeness of 
his reception, 

While he was setili hesitating the bolts were 
once more withdrawn, and the girl again stood 
on the threshold. 

“He eays you are to corhe in,” she remarked, 
very ungraciously, moving on one side-to let him 
pass, and re-fastening the door after he had 
entered. “Follow me, and I'll take you to 
him.” 

Dairymple obeyed, and_ in her wake, he 
traversed the long bare passages, vutil he came to 
an inner hall, from which ® couple of doora 
opened, It was dreary, cold, and unfurnished; 
! and though not actually dirty, it bore every sign 
| of neglect, and ever on this Jone évening, struck 
| a chill to the vieitor, who shivered slightly as 
he passed through. The girl—whose bright 
dark eyes nothing seemed to eacape—observed 
the movements, and grinned ath mockingly. 

* You were very anxious to get in,” she said, 
her voice lowere’ to a sibillant whisper; “ but 
now you are here, you'd be glad enough to get 
out agtin, I guess 7” 

He ignored. the remark, although to himself he 
outifeaiea its truth. There was certainly some- 
thing aticamny in the atmosphere of the place, 
and not least in the*girl herself, with her elfin 
locks, her witch-like appearance, and her mali- 
cious. eniiles, as she stood for a moment on the 
old eack that did duty for a mat, and then threw 
the door open. 

She made no atiempt to announee him, and he 
passed in to find himself in a long, low room. 
looking out onthe kitchen-garden. A faded strip 
of carpet covered the middle of the floor, and on 
it stood a writing-table with shabby, ink-splashed 
top, and several roomy drawers. 

io a round-backed library chair sat a man who 
| presented as quaint an appearance in his way,as the 
girl did in hers. Me was not really old-—hardly 
sixty in fert—but constant porfeg over his 
account-bogks had given him stooping shoulders, 
and his thin face had the sickly pallor of one wh« 
goes very little in the open air. Hie thin grey 
hair was pushed untidily buck behind his ears, 
his chin had on it theethbble of several day: 
growth, and his hands) as He rose and supported 
himeelf by the back of the chair, looked like 
vulture’s claws, For attire, he wore a very old 
and extremely shabby dressing-gown, reaching to 
his feet, and tied round the waist with a frayed 
cord girdle. 

“How do you do, Captain Dalrymple, how do 
you do?” he said, summoning up a smile cf 
welcome to his face, and holding out his hand, 
“Tam very glad to see you, sir, Take a seat, 
and when we are alone we will discuss the subject 
on which I wrote to you. You may go, Elfrida,” 
he added, frowning at the girl. 

“Aren’t you going to offer your visitor some 
refreshments?’ she said—and from her smiles 
Dairymple saw that the suggestion was made, not 
so much on his behalf, as with the view of annoy 
ing the old man. ‘‘He has walked from the 
station, remember, and it’s a good long way.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense—a mere nothing to a 
strong young man like the captain. However, 
you can get some tea ready, if you like,” he 
| added, with evident reluctance, as he drew some 
| keys from his pocket, and bavded them to her. 
| To his relief Dalrymple declined the tea, and pre- 














sently Elfrida left the room. 

“A tiresome girl—a very tiresome girl,’ be 
muttered, shaking his head as the door closed 
behind her. “All women are tiresome, but she 
is one of the worst of them.” 

“ Ta she your daughter?” a:ked Dalrymple. 

“My atepdaughter. Her mother was a widow 
} when I married her, she died seven or eight years 
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ago. I have no daughters of my own, and only 
one soo by the first marriage, He looks after the 
farm for me. A clever chap, Silas, very! If 
money's to be made, he'll make it, But times 
are very bad,”’ he continued, whining, “ it’s just 
a3 much as we can manage to make a living out 
of the farm.” 

* And yet you are anxions to buy it?” ob- 
served Dalrymple, drily, 

* Because we thovght it might pay usa better 
than finding the rent year after year. It’s a 
heavy rent, Captain Dalrymple, very hkeavy— 
reore thau the place is worth.” 

“ Excuse me, that is hardly correct,” returned 
the young officer. ‘“ You will remember tbat 
the rent was lowered when your lease was re- 
newed, some years ago, and, as a matter of fact, 
I am informed on very good authority, that you 
pay considerably less than the farm is worth.” 

‘It’s a mistake, sir, quite a mistake, [ assure 
you. The land is very poor, and the house is 
inconvenient, Besides,” he added, with a leer, 
‘they do say the place is haunted ; and if I were 
to leave, you would find it very difficult to get 
another tenant. Not that I intend leaving. I 
have lived here for over ten years, and I want. to 
end my days here. That’s why I wrote to you 
about purchasing, and I suppose that’s the object 
of your visit.” 

“Toie. I have mzde up my miad to part with 
the property. What is the offer you are prepared 
to make ¢”” : 

The old man hummed and hawed for o bil, 
keeping his sharp eyes fixed on his visitor, then 
suggested the eum of four thousand pounds, re- 
inarking aa he did so, that he was offering con- 
siderably more than the place was wor'h, only he 
had grown fond of it, and did not wish to leave 
ib. 


This, as Herbert was perfectly aware, was all | 


nonsense, moreover he was inclined to think that 
the estate would fetch more in the open market. 

Still it was an objecth with him to avoid the 
delay that would be occasioned by a sale by 
auction, and he was willing to sacrifice something 
in order to geb possession of the money at 
once, 

Surtees, seeing his hesitation, endeavoured to 
persuade him to close immediately, but some last 
remnant of prudence made the young man say,— 

“| think I had better look over the property, I 
will do so in the morning, and then give you ap 
answer,” 

His companion’s face fell, and he began biting 
viciously at bis nails—a trick of his when he was 
angry or irapatient. 

When he spoke again it was to endeavour to 
persuade Dalrymple to sign the agreement that 
very evening. But there was 4 vein of obstinacy 
in Herbert. and he stuck to his resolution, 

“To that case you had better stay the night 
here,” observed the old man, evidently much dis- 
appointed at his non-success, “ We can give you 








a bed, and it will save you your walk back to | 
” 


w— 

At first Herbert demurred ; but his host be- 
came so pressing that he could not continue his 
refusal without actual rudeness, so he finally gave 
in, and asked if he might go at once to the offered 
room—for kis long journey had made a ‘* wash 
and brush up” a necessity. 

“ Certainly, certainly, I’li show you the way,” 
answered Mr, Surtees, with ogre-like cheerful- 


ness, and he crossed the carpet to tie door, his | 


iootsteps soft and noiseless as those of a cat. 

As he opened it some one, whose car had been 
applied to the keyhole, fel! forward into the 
room. It was the girl, Elfrida. 


_ “Ah, you hussy, ao I’ve caught you, have | 
i!” cried the old man, fiercely, “i'll teach you | 


to listen at keyholes—I'll let you know what 
you'll get for trying to pry into business that 
don’t concern you |” 

He lifted the thick ash he carried, and was on 
the point of striking the girl when Herbert took 
two strides forward, and snatched from him the 
stick, which he broke into a couple of pieces, 
and threw into the fireplace. 

Fora moment the old man glared at him, hia 
cheeks blanched, his lips moving with an unmut- 
tered curse, his whole form trembling with rage, 
Herbert met his glance unmoved, 
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“ You will thank me later on for saving you | necessarily included two meals, That there was a 


from a cowardly action,” be said, quietly, while 
the girl, who had risen to her feet, and stood de- 
fiantly awaiting tbe expected blow, looked first 
at one, and then at the other, breaking into a 
mocking laugh as she turned away. 

“She isa shameless hussy !” exclaimed Sur- 
tees, partly recovering himzelf, “ Here do 1 feed 
and clothe her, and provide her with a home, and 


she repays me with base ingratitude, like the | in his usual small luxuries. 
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motive for it he felt convinced. 

He heard a distant church clock strike eleven, 
then twelve, then one. By this time. his candle 
had gone out, so it was impossible to read the 
batch of newspapere and magazines he had 
brovght down from London with him—he had 
told Craven the night before that he was “sione 
broke,” but that had not prevented his indulging 
At last he juroped 


viper she is, But she comes of a viper’s brood, | out of bed, and went to the window, the shutters 


and the only thing to be done with her is to take 
out her sting—to take out her string,” he added, 
half to himeelf, as he led the way up the un- 
carpeted stairs, 





CHAPTER It. 


WHEN Herbert came down, after making his toi- 
let, he found tea set on the table, and the room 
occupied by Mr, Surtees, and his son Silas—a heavy 
browed, but rather handsome man, tall, and 
strong, with restless eyes, whose furtive glances 
were not prepossessing. 


During the meal, which iv addition to heme- } 


made bread avd butter, consisted of eggs and 
bacon-— Herbert felt that he was being watched 
both by father and son, and, in spite of his self- 
possession, the knowledge made him a little 
uncomfortable. 

The conversation turned for the most part on 
the deterioration of land, and how prices had 
gone down in the neighbourhaad, a fact strongiy 
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of which he threw wide open, thus letting a 
brilliant flood of moonlight into the room. 

It was an exquisite night, the gardens below, 
neglected and overgrown as they were, looked 
like fairyland in the silver radiance in which they 
were steeped, while the distant river, winding in 
and ont amongst its green banks gleamed in 
wreath-like clouds of white mist. A sudden 
desire to be out in the open air came upon the 
young man, and without more ado, he dressed 
himself all but his boots, and carrying these in 
his haud, let himself out of his room, and 
ceeded softly down the corridor, 

But the geography of the house was more puz- 
aling than he imagined, and, iustead of reaching 
the stairs, he found himself in a dark passage 
from which there seemed to be no outlet, He 
was just on the point of turning back, when his 
ear cauyht the sound of faint silvery music which 
seemed to proceed from the erd of (he passage, 
and he stopped in amazement, half doubting the 
evidence of his own senses, 

For a little while he etood quite still, listen’ug 


pro- 


insisted on by both the Surtees, with a view of | to the sounds, which seemed like thise produced 
impressing on this landlord that he must not ask | by small bells ; then he walked cautiously to the 


too much money for his estate ' 

Elfrida did not appear until tea was over, and 
then she quietly slipped in aud removed the tray. 
Her eyes flashed defiantly at old Surtees in a way 
that showed she had by no means forgiven his 
threats, whilst as to the son, and Captain Dal- 
rymple, she simply ignored them, 

Herbert found himself watching her with some 
interest. She moved so quickly and deftly, her 
fingers, in spite of their slenderness seemed so 
strong, and her appearance in ber grotesque attire 
was so striking, that involuntarily she exercised a 
species of fascination over him. 

After. she had disappeared, he stated bis inten- 
tion of going for a walk, whereupon Silas, 
exchanging a rapid glance of intelligence with his 
father, offered to accompany him, and the young 
officer had no alternative but to comply, although 
he would much rather have gone alone, 

It was vearly teu o'clock when they returned, 
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end of the passage, and found himself con- 
fronted by a.door which was slightly ajar. 
Pushing it a little wider opev, he looked through, 
and his amazement redoubled at the scene belore 
him. : 
The room was a large one, of octagon shape, 
and with four windows. Herbert remembered 
that Silas Surtees had pointed it outas they re- 
turned from the walk, and said it was never 
entere4, as it was supposed to be haunted. 
Through all these windows the moonlight 
poured, and in its white sheen danced a figure 
which might have been that of Queen Mab her- 


self, light, lithe, and slender, clothed from head. 


to foot in white, with a greit mags of wavy dark 
hair hanging down to her waist, and bare arm: 
on which gleamed scarlet bracclets. 

She seemed part of the magic of the moon 
beams, and the mystery of the night. 

Keeping always within the raciue of the m<on- 


and the house was in darkness save for the lamp | light, she swayed rythmica!lly backwards aod 


burning in the sitting-room. <A candle was 


forwards, waving her arms to and fro in unison 


placed in readiness for the visitor, and as the | with her movements, while the tiny bells on her 


host gave it into his hands, he said with 
chuck le, -— 
“We always keep early hours at the Red Lodge 


i 


—no sitting up till day-light like your fashionable | 


London gentlemen !” 


Herbert was not sorry to withdraw, though he | 


did not think it at all likely he would get to sleep 
at such an unusually early hour. His room, which 
was at the end of a long corridor, was a great barn- 
like apartment, with oak-panelled walls, and a 
low ceiling, a four post bedstead, also in carved 
oak stood in the middle, and a washstand, hang- 
ing glase, and a couple of chairs completed the 
furniture. The tallow candle he had brought up 
with him, threw a small circle of light on the 
bare oak boards, but beyond its radius, the 
shadows gathered thickly, and he could almost 
have fancied once or twice that he saw ghostly 
ehapes moving amongst them 

He laughed at bis own folly, undresse? quickly, 
and got into bed, but sleep seemed an impoast- 
bility. His thoughts were busy with the mem- 
bers of this strange housebold-—-the miserly oid 
man, the heavy-browed, sullen looking son, the 
witch-like girl with the flashing eyes, and her 
defiant manuer, 

The old man must be rich, he chose to live in 
a large house, and cultivate some acres of land, 
and yet he kept novervant. He dressed like a 
veritable tramp, and from his appearance, might 
almost be suspected of half-starving) himeelf. 


bracelets tinkled musically, and her bare feet 
glimmered like ivory. 

Evidently the was absorbed heart and soul in 
her performanee, and indeed her dancing showed 


| her to be a born danseuse ; it was grace iteell, 





i in which it seemed to him he traced someth 


Dalrymple could not make out why he had been } t ' 
asked to stay the night, as such an invitation ! mocking creature ef the evening before, in her 


and although the steps may have been unconven- 
tional, her movements were instinct with a bar 
baric freedom, such as could never have been 
hera if she had been trained. 

For some tims Herbert gazed at her in a species 
of fascination, held in thrall by the epell of her 
irresistible grace, and wondering more and more 
whe she could be. 

Her gown, though of the style of half acentury 
ago, was of thick, lustrous satin, embroidered 
with silver whose tarnieh did not show in the soft 
Night, while the sandals on her feet seemed to be 
of the same date. 

Suddenly she paused a moment as if exhausted, 
and stood? perfectly motionless, eyelids drooping, 
arms falling inertiy, her pose that of graceful 
weariness, 

At the same instant Dalrymple saw her face, 

hing 
familiar, although at firet he could not tell what 
it was, 

Then it flashed upon bim—this girl was nov. 
other than Elfrida ! 

Very silently he withdrew to his reom, having 
no more inclination for « walk, and pondered over 
the strangeness of the discovery. 

It wae dificult to reconcile the sulky, detiant, 
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grotesque garb, with this fairy-like being, arrayed 
in white satin, and dancing to the tinkling musi 
of the bella iv the silver invconlight ; the two 
emed utterly different in every way 
the features were certainly the same. 
race more Herbert threw himself oa the four- 
post bed, but witha curious feeling of baing 
partly bewitched by this stia: usehold, 
which was assuredly the most u he had 
d experience of. 
morning when he went down to break- 
looked out eagerly for Elfrida’s appear- 
ub was doomed to disappointment 
The meal wae already spread, and old Surtees 
liiraself made the tea, while Silas brought ia a 
lish of bacos 
the kitchen, 
H x) rt controlled his curiosity for some tim 
at at last, he said, — 
‘Vhat has become of your stepdaughter ¢” 
She is in & bad temper and wou’t come in,” 


ye Ut 


ucanay 














th 120 auewered with a grin; ‘a more gelf- 

l vixen never lived. She'll get Y+. own way 
by hook or by crook, if it’s possible,’ 

Anyhow, she won't be controlled by you,” 
sail Silas, maliciously. 

An ugly look crossed his father’s face, 

“Vil be even with her set,” muttered to 
bh lf. “I'l! break spirit, or Pil know the 
reason why, bef n ih ave jone with her.” 

Dalrymple hurried over the meal, and was soon 
vat of doors looting over the stat again ia com- 
pauy With Siuas. 

indeed it seemedaz if father or son were deter- 

xt not to let litia beout of their sight,and any 
tt } to speak to the Isbourers on 
i pt 'y bipped in the bud 

v ied, Silas weut off to his work, 
aiter seeing ealel ito the parlour, where 
the cid man was sitting in front of his writing 
table, with au agreement vefore him 

Haye you made up your mind, Captain?” 
gail Surt rubbing hia thin bands nervously 
zether ‘You'd better take my advice, and 


cloze witha good offer. Take my 
you won't get a better.’ 

As it happened, Herbert wae of 
pinioa, for he had been struck by th ep Ores 
i the land, and its bad state of cultivati 
sesicee, as has been said before, he was anxious 

tain the money with little delay as 


word for it, 
the same 


ion . 








nn 
: ery well,” he said, stretching out his hand 
for the ‘Lil sign your agreement, and the 
can be concluc 
igersthat tr embled, the old man dipped 
the ink and handed it to him ; the: he 
id the agreement on a piece of blotting 
put it before him ready for his 


peo, 





rchase l ag soon as you lil 
With 4 
a1) i 

wetully lai 
paper, and 
ure. 

Herbert was struck ny 
was full of suppressed 
wie form literally vere 4 with eagerness. 

rhe man made the first stroke of his 
naiwe, Surtees leaning over poe the while ; but 





= manner, which 
‘itement, while his 


young 


there was a hair in the pen, and he paused to 
gipe it with a scrap of paper. At the same 
imoment the door was jhrown open, and Elf{rida 
came in with a dustpan and brush in one band, 
uid a letter in the other. 

“ Here's anoie for you,” the said, tossing it 
to her stepfather, who snarled a curse at her as 


he took it storily ordered her tu leave 


and peremy 


the room. 
Soe laughed, and seemed prepared to obey, 
but—whether by accident or desiga Herbert 
uld not say--she somehow contiived to upset 
the dusipan and its contents on the faded carpet 


ther 
aweeping 


exactly at the young officer's teet, and in a: 
nd was on her knees, cogaged in 
the litter up again, 

Leave it as it is soared Su 
last stage of exasperation. ‘ Uan’ 
I'm busy, and don’t want to 

oace, I tell you !” 


rteea, in the 
t you see that 
be iaterrupted? Go 





‘Here's eomething of yours ou the floor,” she 
said, addressing herself to Dairymple, and not 
taking the least notice of her stepfathe A 3 she 


epoke ‘she held out to him av env: ope, she had 
apparently picked up on the carpet. [le was on 


he paint of denying its ownership when he eud- 


1 that had apparentiy been co ked | 


and yet | 


enly stopped himself, certain 

expregsion in her eyes, 

“Thank you,” he said 
at it before he put it ir 


checked by a 


rn 


taking it and glancing 
1 his pocket, It was un- 


| addressed, but written in pencil, and in large 





letters were the words,— 
‘Don’t sign.” 
Without betraying the faintest symptom of 
emotion, the girl — ed the room, and the door 
had hardly closed upo before Surtees once 


her 


more offered He: on ‘the pen, But the latter 
shook his head. 
“ry YY 


I have changed my miad, Mr. Surtesr. I 
think it would be uowise to complete the bargain 
without first obtaining legal advice, I shal) 
thersfere go into W-—— immediately, and con 
eult a lawyer, who will write to you in the 
morning. Meanwhile I will take my leave of 
you, with many thanks fur your kind hoapi 
telity.”’ 

The change that came over the old man’s face 
was veritabiy awful to witness. His ekin turned 
a livid yellow, hia lips grew white, his eyes 
glared. 

He tried to speak but no words would come, 
and fiually he sank down on his chair with an 
expression of baffled malignancy from which 
Herbert actually recoiled, 


CHAPTER IIL. 

samp night Herbert Dalrymple found 
himself once more in London, but his feelings 
and indeed his circumatanzes were widely dif- 
fereot from what they Lad been when he left 

wn, not two days ago, 

His vieit to Mr. Morwen, the solicitor, had 
vuravelled the raystery of cid Surtees anxiety to 
buy the Red Lodge, whoee value had gone up 


Leal . 
a HA 


| tremeadoualy in consequence of a projected 








ilway which could cut straight through the 
farm. 

he company were prepared to give ten thou- 
sand pounds for part of the property, and Surtees 
had naturally counted on making an immense 
profit if he bought the estate from his landlord, 
and, indeed, would have done so, had not Elfrida 
interfered to prevent it. ‘ais was the reason 
why he had pressed Dalrymple to stay the night 
at the Red Lodge, fearing that if he went to 
W—-— he might hear a whisper of the projected 
railway, and decline to complete the bargain. 

As he satin bis chambers smoking an after- 
Jinner cigar, and thiuking over the events of the 


it 


last few days, the young officer came to a very 
sensible resolution. 
He would pay his debts avd star! fair, but in 


future he would steer clear of betting and horse- 
racing—in effect, he wou'd begin his life over 
again 

Then he thought of Lady Adeline--‘he beauti- 
ful patrician with whom he had fancied himself 
in love. He fancied it no longer. He had ad- 
mired her beauty, and been flattered by her 
attentions ; but her behaviour had‘ convinced 
him that his heart remained untouched. 

“ And [ might never have discovered the truth, 
but have married her and been unhappy ever 
after!" he said to himself, ‘‘So that, afcer all, 
J have something to thank my mis fortunes for. 
As for Elfrida, I owe her a deht of gratitude that 
I must endeavour to find some method of paying. 
If it had not been for her I should have taken 
the four thoueand pounds ; whereas now I stand 
tc aake three times that amount.” 

O'd Surtees’ lease of the Red Lodge would not 
expire till Christmas, ao that. he ont, in any 
case, retnain there for ptr gix months ; but 
iu less than a fortnight Herbert hai completed 
his sale of theestate, had paid his debts, and was 
once more able “to hold his head up,” as he ex- 
pressed it.’ 

In the meantime he had been thinking a ood 
deal of the elfin creature whom he had seen 
dancing in the moonlight, and who had proved 
herself such a good friend to him, aud his desire 

to do something for her increased, But the puzz!e 
was as to how he was to begin. 

If he presented himself openly at the Red 
Lodge he would probably not be allowed to enter, 















——— 


and his championship would, in all likelih ood 
have a bad effect so far as the girl hereelf was 
concerned, aa it would lead ber stepfather to 
suspect the part she had played in the sale of 
the estate. 

That she was unhappy seemed more than 
likely ; and, indeed, there was something pitiful 
in the idea of her young life being passed in the 
midst of such gloomy surrouadings, and in the 
company of two such unpleasant specimens of 
humanity, az old Surtees and his son Silas. 

Finally, Herbert determined to go down and 
take his chance of seeing her. Accordingly, one 


day, some three weeks after his first visit, he 
found himself once more en route for S shire, 





only this time he had. taken the precaution of 
disguising himeelf in a bushy black beard and 
wig, which very effectually concealed his iden- 
tity. He laughed heartily as he locked in the 
glass at the Corsair-looking reflection it gave 
back. Even the lynx-eye of old Surtees himeelf 
would fail to recognise him now | 

It was atout eight o'clock when he arrived at 
the Lodge. Instead of going up the avenue to 
the front door he concealed himself amongst the 
laurels that made a sort of ahrubbery at the 
back of the house, and in view of the kitchen, 
where, Cinderella like, he imagined Elfrida spent 
most of her time. 

For vearly hailf-an-hour he waited without 
being rewarded by a glimpse of her, then the 
back door opened, and emi issued forth the bent 
and shrivelled figure of old Surteés, accompanied 
by his son, on “whose arm he leaned. For a 
minute Herbert was afraid they might be coming 
his way, in which case they would have beer 
pretty well sure to see him ; but to his relief 
they turned off in the other direction, and walked 
away at a smart pace that soon took them out of 
sight. 

As soon as the two figures had disappeared he 
went boldly forward, and peeped into the kitchen, 
which howe over Was empty. But the window was 
open, and without more ado, the young man 
jumped in, forgetting in his impatience to fiad 
Uifrida, that his action might be liable to an un- 
favourabie coustruction. 

He had reached the passage outside, and was 
on the point of calling her name, when he found 
himself eudden!y confronted by the small quaint 
figure of the girl herself, who had evidently just 
come downstairs. For a few seconds they stood 
quite still, facing each other, then, quick as 
lightning, Elfrida drew from some part of her 
dress a pistol, and pointed it at him 

“ What are you — here ?"’ she asked ia her 
high clear voice, and without betraying the least 
symptom of fear. “If you do not leave the house 
at once, [ will shoot you dead,”’ aad she looked as 
if she weant it too! 

The idea of being taken for a burglar was so 
funny that Heibert began to laugh, forgetting 
that his disguise and the fading light prevented 
her from recognising him. 

“Don’t you know me, Elfridat” he said, 
making use of her Christian name for the very 
good reason that he did not kuow her surname, 
“TY have come to look for you, but I must say I 
hardly bargained for this kind of reception. What 
is there about me that made you take me fora 
thief ? 

“Your way of entrance,” she returned, coolly 
replacing the pistol as she recognised his voice. 

All the doors are locked, so you must have got 
in t through the kitchen window, which I was just 
coming down to shut. But what are you 
wearing that beard for?” 

Because I did not wish anyone but yourseli 
to know I was here.” 
“Take it off!" she exclaimed, peremptorily, 
you look hateful in it,” 
He obeyed, putting the obnoxious article in 
his pocket, and Elfrida, who had watched the 
operation with knitted brows, gave a small sigt 
of relief. Then ber face changed. 

“ What do you want?" she demanded abruptly, 
and eyeing lim with the same suspicion as co 
the firat occasion of his visit. 

“ Did I not tell you—I came to see you?” 

She looked incredulous, evidently not believing 
the statement, 

‘ Why should you want to see me!” 
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“For several reasons, one of which was my 
wish to express to you my gratitude for the 
warning you gave me about the eale of this 
estate,” 

She laughed mockingly, and shrugged her 
shoulders, 

“As to that, we are quits. What I did was 
not for your sake, but to spite my stepfailer. 
At the same time I wasn’t sorry todo you a 
good turn, because you tried te save him from 
heating me the night before. Not that your 
interference did-any real good, for he made it up 
to me after you had gone,” 

“You mean to say he struck you ?” 

“Yes, why shouldn’t he?” she returned 
indifferently, 

“But he did not suspect that you had warned 
me against signing the agreement ¢” 

“T don’t know about his suspecting me, but T 
told him outright I had done so.” 

“Why did you do that?” 

* Because I wanted to aggravate him. I wanted 
to show him, too, that I had wiped off old scores 
between us.” 

She was leaning against the wall as she spoke, 
her hands folded behind her back, her eyes bright 
aud defiant, the curly masses of her hair pushed 
back under the curious mob cap she wore. 
Herbert felt his breath taken away. He had 
never come across such a girl as this in the whole 
course of his life, and he hardiy knew how to 
treat her. He was half diegusted, and yet his 
interest in her was stronger than his disgust. 
After a moment’s silence he said, — 

“I suppose it’s hardly necessary 
whether you care for your stepfather ?” 

“ Thate him!” she enid in a curious little sort 
of hiss. “He is mean, cruel, tyranical, aod I 
have every right to hate him.” 

“And yet you did your best to defend his 
property when you thought I was a burglar who 
had designs on it.” 

The sombre fire that had burned in her eyes 
died « ut. 

“That was a different matter altogether. So 
jong as I am left in charge of the house it’s 
my duty to take care of it. For the rest J 
snouldn't mind if every penny the vid man 
possessed in the world were stolen from him.” 

“Was that a real revolver with which you 
tbreatened me?” 

“ Certainly,” she returned, opening her eyes 
wide, “ What else should it be?” 

“I thought perhaps it was a toy one you had 
made use of in order to frighten me.” 

‘* Nothing of the sort, I always carry it about 
vith me.” 

_ ©“ But not loaded, surely?” he exclaimed, in 
norror, 

“No. I keep the cartridges in my pocket, so | 
that 2 can load it ina second. My stepfather 
gave it me, in order that I might be able to 
defend the house when he and Silas are out— 
ag they are to-night, you probably saw them 


4 


tO ass 


“ And who would pay for the school ?” 

“Y should, of course.” 

**Ah, Ieee, But do you think Mr, Sartees 
would agree to this?” 

“He might do so, if it were made worth his 
while.” 

She shook her head, 

“*T don’t thiuk so. You must remember I am 
useful to him. No one else would take my place. 
Besides, do you know how old Tam?” 

The question took him slightly aback. 

He had thought of her as a mere child—a queer, 
half buman, half elfin creature, whom it would 
be necessary, to tame, as one tames a wild thing 
of the woods, 

“ Fifteen |} he hazarded, doubtfually, 

‘*] am eighteen,” she responded, drawing her- 
self up, with the oddest possible aseumption of 
dignity, “ and that is rather old to begin schoo! 
life. Besides, 1 am not utterly uneducated. I 
have read a good many books of one sort or 
another, and I very much doubt whether I should 


girls.” 

“But you caonot pretend that y: 
here?” 

She clasped her hands swiftly together, and 
her whole frame seemed to grow rigid. 

“No, no, 00!” she cried, vehemently, “IT am 
miserable—utterly miserable. My ouly pleasure 
is in making my stepfather suffer some of the 
pain he makes me suffer. Sometimes [ think I 
shall kill him before I have done with him!” 

It is impossible to describe the fervour with 
which she uttered these words, or the malign- 
ancy that sparkled in the depths of her dark 
eyes, 

Hor whole being seemed transfused into one 
longing for revenge. 

Herbert drew back in shocked wonderment, 
feeling indeed, a little helpless before this revela 
tion of a nature which he felt himself quite 
unable to grapple with. 

And yet, there was really nothing ac very 
extraordinary in it, given a girl of high spirit, 
who has been systematically ill treated, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that kindly and 
generous impulees ehould be turned to a bitter 
resentment, which expressed itself in wild and 
savage words. 

Before he could find a fitting reply—which 
would certainly have taken the form of a remons- 
trance—the great eigtit day clock in the hall, 
struck nine, and at the sound Elfrida’a expression 
changed. 

“ You must go,” sbe said, hurriedly. ‘‘ They 
will be back in a few minutes, and it would never 
do for them to find you here, Come—I will k 
you out of little side door, that I use myself 
sometimes when I don’t want them to know I 
have left the house.” 

She led the way down a narrow passage, he 
following. 

When they came to the door, he said,—- 

“ But I must see you again before I go back 1” 





“IT did—and waited till they were out of sight 
vefore I tried to get in.” 

“That was wise of you. If they had seen you | 
they certainly wouldn't have let you enter unless 
it were to give you a cup cf poison, and that I 
think they’d do very heartily.” 

“T daresay. I did not suppose it likely that 
i should be welcomed, otherwise I might have 
ome in orthodox fashion.” 

She was looking at him curiously, her delicately 
arched brows still raised, 

“For my part, I can’t understand why you 
have come at all,” she observed, bluntly. 

‘ Herbert drew a little nearer, and took her 
an’, 

“ Let me explain then, so that you may under- 
stand. It struck me that your life here must be 
very dreary, very miserable, and I was wondering 
if I could not make it better fir you, How 
should you like to go to school where you would 
nave companions of your own age, and the enjoy- 
‘ments that are natural to it—-where you would 
learn pleasant womanly accomplishments, and no 
longer be foreed to spend all your time in house 
work as you seem to do here ?” 

, A whimsical sort of amusement expressed itself 


She looked at him doubtfully half hesitating. 

*T don’t know thatit will do any good. When 
shall you return to London ?” 

“ T have not made up my mind. [ shall go to 
W—— to-night, and sleep there, and very likely 
I may remain in this part of the world for a week 
or ten days.” 
night, and Yll meet you. Do you know the 
old granary?” 

He nodded assent. 

‘Very well, thea, be there at about eight 
o'clock, and I'li come if I can. Put your beard 
on, but remember it's not nouch good if you can’t 
contrive to change your voice while you wear it.” 

And with this parting shot and without giving 
him an opportunity for a reply, she closed the 
door and locked it behind him. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tux next evening Herbert was at the old 
granary, as he had been bidden. 
The outbuildings of the Red Lodge were ram- 





in her face, 





bling and extensive, but very little wse of them : 


“Then you can ccme over here to morrow | 


‘are for beivg with a set of ordinary school } 


su are happy | superstitious.” 


| would too if I were a boy.” 








| was mace by the Surtees, who rarely or ever 
| visited therm, 

It was tusk before Elfrida arrived, gliding 
aloug like a ghost in the twilight, with an old 
white shaw! wrapped round her head, 

She seemed in a gentler and more tractable 
humour this evening than he had ever before seen 
her, and perhaps it was this that encouraged bim 
to tell her of the scene he had witnessed in the 
octagon room, on the pight of his frst arrival at 
the Red Lodge. 

She blushed deeply, and seemed at firat inclined 
to be angry, bub apparently overcame the inclina- 
tion, and even laughed as he described his amaze- 
ment when he first caught sight of her in the 
mowonlight. 

“J think moonlight makes me rather mad,” 
she said, “I can never sleep when the moon is at 
the ful’, as it was that night, and so I often dres« 
tayself up in some oid ball dresses that ! found 
packed away in an attic, and amuse myself by 
dancing. I go to the octagon-room because 
nothing would induce my stepfather or Silas to 
They are both frightfully 






































































| visit it after dusk. 


* And you are not?” 

She smiled disdainfully. 

“Of coures Lam not. Why chould I be afraid 
of spirits? They cannot hurt me, even if they 
exiat, which C more than doubt.” 

“Tam going to ask yous rude question!” aaid 
Dalrymple: “Why do you wear these old- 
fashioned garmenta? They must be a6 least 
fifty years o!d,.” 

“Nearer a hundred, I should say,”’ she replied, 
“but I wear them because [ have no others. 
They belonged to some great grandmcther, and 
unfortunately the moth hasn’t got in them, so 
my stepfather says it would be useless to buy 
| others while these are still good, And as for the 

fashion, what does it matter? I uever go out, 
and I never see anyone, nor am J likely to do so,” 

She waited a minute, and then with a new 
timidity in her voice, she suid,—. 

* Don’t you like my dress, then ?” 

*“{ am not sure that I do, Such sombre 
colours are more suited for old people. You 
ought to wear something bright, and full of colour, 
Then that cap conceals all your hair—you might 
as well be bald.” 

With s swift movement of petulance, she threw 
the cap on the floor, and removing a comb, let 

| her hair fall down over her shoulders, shaking it 
! out so that it might reach its full length, which 
| was considerably below her waist. 

The difference it made in her appearance was 
little of wonderful. Bright, soft, and 
gloasy, it fell into the loveliest curves imaginable, 
| and wrapped her round in a veritable silken veil. 

Coming a step nearer Dalrymple, aad lookiag 
up at him with something that in another girl 
would have been coquetry, she said, —-- 

“Do you think I look better now?” 

* Ever so much better.” 

“Then i won't wear the cap again.” 

“ But what will the old man say?” 

“ What he likes. He will complain, I darosay 
and I shall defy him. [t won't be the first battle 
we have had, nor the last,” she replied, shrug- 
zing her shouldera, ‘“ But we won't talk about 
him. I want to hear something of great 
London world in which you live—ofthe beautiful 
women, and the clever men you meet, Oh, I 
have ao longed to go there—I sometimes feel ia 
clined to run away from the Red Lodge, and 
seek my fortune as Dick Whittington did. ! 


| 
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To hear her speak like this was a fresh revela 
tion to Herbert. She was, indeed, a girl full of 
aurprises, and as he got to know her better he 
was the more impressed with this fact. 

Neither was she as ignorant as he imagined 
her to be, in spite of the fact that since her 
mother’s death ahe had received no sort of edu- 
cation ; but there were a few shelves of old books 
at the Red Lodge, and these she had read and 
re read until she knew their contents by heart, 

It was nearly ten o'clock when ahe said “ good- 
night” to him, avd walked slowly iu the shadow 
of the building towards the house, She had sot 
gone very far, however, before she came back 
again, and held out her hand, 
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u have been kind,” 


teful to you. jratitude is & new senga- 


tion to me-—I have not felt it ever since my 
mother died, If] have been rude and un- | 
gracious to you, I am sorry.” } 





ymple was quite aware how much it must 
have cost her wild spirit to say thie, and he was 


profoundly touched. 
y have no need to be sorry, Elfrida. I 
have constituted myeelf your friend, and your 


fiierd I ap to be, There seems no way of 
serving you just at present, seeing that I have no 
igbt to dispute your stepfather’s 


authority over 
1 


— 


u, but 1 am not going to desert you for all 
that.” 

n you’)! here again to-morrow even- 
ing she exclaimed, unconcealed gladnese in 
1er tone. 

“ Yes, if you wish it.” 


g, and the one after that, 
and for ne arly a fortnight, 
the trysting place, aud although she could not 
always contrive to leave the house exactly at t 
time naroed, she nevertheless managed to get oui 
in the course of the evenir 

He had got into the habit of bringing her 
the most part volumes of Tennyson’s | 
poems; and with these she was delighted. More- 
over they seemed to exercise a very great in- 
fluence over her, and she wae never tired of hear- 
ing him read them to her. Her appearance t 
underwent a change, she grew more careful in! 
dress, in the way che did her bair, and in the 
arrangement of some old frills of old Jace she had ! 
hunted up, and which she wore round her neck. | 
The change became so marked that even Silas 
noticed it. 
le had come in one evening later than usual, | 
and she was setting his supper for him in the 
reat oak raftered kitchen. As she moved about 
he sat in one of the polished wooden chairs 
watching her, and the last rays of the setting 
sun, slanting in through the open window 
. sort of aureole round her figure as she 
about. 

She still wore the short-waisted brown dres 
but its sombreness was relieved by the macs of 
it yellow lace round the throat, and further by 
i cluster of deep red roses rhe had fastened 
amengst it. Her hair was piled 
head in shining coils, which strayed into pre 
lovelocks near the temples, and at the nape of 
the neck, and in her cheeks glowed a crimson as 
rich and deep as that of the roses themselves 
Her face, too, had lost ita 


o the next eveni 
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gloom, and the eyes were now bricht and spark- 
ling unde rthe level darkness of their brows, 

Silae we scious of a feeling of eurprise that 
Pvc d admiration He had acquired 


f a reoutation as 


a Lothario amongst 
: . P 
s jasses, it it c 


uck him that there 
of the girls whom he had hououred 
tentions, half so pretty ae the 
his food, and washed the plates 
ras it he lad never noticed it 











* ssid Elfrida, putting before him a 
he had just taken from the ven, 
It is all re now,” 

She leaned a little forward to straighten the 
cloth, when he suddenly caught her round the 

i her to him, and hissed her on the 


For a moment, surprise and 
the girl speechless, Her colour faded, to 
however in a deeper flood of et smed 
as she tore herself from him, her eyes fla ehit g, 
her breast heaving, her lips trembli 
an effurt to retain her, but, managing to free her 
hands, she dealt } a stinging blow on the 
i tarily made him recoil. 


return 


carnation 














al little vixen }” 

“How dared you—how dared you!” ashe 
panted, the words coming through her clenched 
teeth. ‘If you inault me again, l will kill you— 





, C will kill you!” 
without waiting t: 
ished from the kitche n 
sho had witnessed the scene from 
deor, entered irom the opposite side. 
‘Proved herself a match for you that time— 
h, Silas ?” chuckled the old man wi 


do you h 
And then hear his reply, 


ustas old Surtees 


18 TT 





she said, “and I am | grin. 


he came regularly to | 


made 


high on her | 


id expression of sullen | 


indignation held | 


x. He made ; ! 
| But in this view Herbert hardly shared. He 


behind the | 


hacheerful!l “ Elfrida,’ 


“Gave you rather more than you bar- 
But what’s the meaniz 1G of this 
| sudden affection on your part, you ueed to take 
20 notice of the girl } i 

“ Curse her !”” muttered Silas, going to a scrap 
| of looking-glass hung up on the wall to inspect 
| the scarleb mark her fingers had Taade on his 
| cheek. ‘“‘J'll be even with her yet,’ 
| “Not in that way, my dear boy, vot in that 
| way! But there’s no reason in the 

you should not marry her, and so keep her 
| money in the family. To that arrangement I will 
| willingly give my consent.” 

“She looked like marrying me, didn’t she?” 
demanded Silas, with savage satire ; “ said she'd 
kill me if I touched her again.” 

“Pooh, pooh! That’s all nonsense! Girls 
always begin by saying that sort of thing, but 
| that’s no reason why you should take any notice 
| of them. Look here, Silas, I've been on the point 
of talking to you about ‘this matter for a long 
time, only yo mu seemed so set agaiust the girl that 
I was afraid you might object. Her money is | 
| mine till she reaches the age of nineteen years, 

| but then | jose all control over it, aud over her aa 
well, for-you may be sure «hat uncle of hers, in 

| Australia, will find ~ way 
| possession of her and the fortune, Now, if you 
| were to marry her in the interval, he would be 
| nonplussed, for he could not set aside th e 
» | marriage, neither could he obtain the money. 
|} “But auppose she refuses?” said Silas, besi 
tatingly, and with o furtive glance at his 
| father. ‘ 

“Then she must be subjected to gentle 
coercion,” returned the old man, rubbing his 
thin hande together. ‘“ We must, if necessary, 
lock her in her bedroom, and feed her on bread 
| and water, and that, I guess, will coon bring her 

to her senses.” 
| Meanwhile Elfrida, hardly know? 
| was doing in her 


gained for, eh? 








g what she 
postion of indignation, had 
| made straight for the granary. It was very im- 
probable Dalrymple would be there vet, but, a 
| any rate, she would be out of the reach of Silas, 
' and free to indulge her anger unrestrained. But, 
| to her surpriee, he was there, aud came forward 
| to meet her with hands outstretched. 

“ Why, Elfrida, what ie the matter ?’ 
| in astonishment, as he saw her face. 
| there, calm yourself, and ie!! me 

| happened, 


he cried 
There, 





But she was far too agitated to obey him all at | 


once, and with the geutle tenderness of a brother, 

he let her sob out her grief on his shoulder, while 

he smoothed back the clustering ripples of hair 

from her brow. 

| After awhile she regained command over her- 

self, and then told him what had occurred. His 

| indignation equalled her own—nay, waa even 

| greater, for he knew better than she did, how 

| terrible 

} cutions, 

| “But surely your siep’ather—bad as he is-- 

, would save you from such insults!” he exclaimed 

| presently. “ My own opinior is that you had 

| better eppeal to his protection.’ 

. “Tt would be uedion. He would m 

| a word I said, if Silas contradicted i 
turned, wii! aA conviction. “No, } 

j to protect my self,” 

| “ But how ?” 

She showed the gleaming barre! 

| revolver, and smiled. 

| ‘With this, if necessary. Silas is a terrible 

; coward, and when he sees I am determined, he 

will let me alone.” 










listen to 
, she re- 
“‘hall have 





f her tiny 


' knew how easy it wonld be for a strong man, 
| like Silas, to wrest the weapon from her slender 
| fingere, and then ehe would be utterly at his 
mercy. 

A fierce pang of jealousy went through him, 
and then he stopped short in his angry pacings 
i toand Fri 
| light in his eyes—the light of comprehension, 

Until this moment no idea of his true feelings 
for the girl had even so rauch as suggested itself 
to him, but now the veil was torn from his eyes 
| and he knew, 


‘he said, very gently. “ There is one 


world why | 


ver here, and take | 


what has | 


Silas could make her hfe by his perse- | 


, and stood in front of her with a new | 


| way out of the « 

will agree to it,” 
eat you think it right, I shall think so_ too,” 

she interrupted, quickly. 

| “ Perhaps not in this special instance, but 
nye you will tell me exactly how you feel 
ith regard to it. After what has occurred to- 

night the Red Lodge is no j ger & proper home 


lifficulty, but Iara not sure you 





for you. Will you let me take you away from it 
-—-will you trust yourself to me, and become my 
| wife?” 


She locked at bim half incredulously, and re- 
coiled astep. 

" Your wife ! 
* Your wife 


| ’ she repeated, in a half whisper. 
' 

you in earnest ? 
' 

! 


! Doyou really mean this? Are 
‘Twas never more in earnest in my life. fF 
i!l take you to London, and we wil! be married 
nt 1e house of an old friend of mine who, ¥ 
am sure, will be kind to you while ycu are with 
| her, and afterwards—well, if you can trust me 
sufficiently to accept me for a husband, I promise 
| you, your trust shall never be betrayed,’ 
She still etood and looked at him as if hardly 
} yet convinced thab she heard aright. Then, 
| steadily enough, although a deep red stained her 
cheek, she said,— 
| © But aren’t you saying this out of compassion? 
| Tf so, my answer is—no, a thousand times no | 
| would rather fight my battle to the bitter end 
alone than burden you, because you pity me. 
| Besides, lam not a fitting wife for you! You 
| ought to marry a woman of your own order—a 
| beautiful patrician lady, instead of a lonely little 
| waif like me, who never knew what kindness was 
; until you showed it her.” 
| 
' 











“You are wrong, Elirida, It is not 
eel for you, bat love!’ 

She caught her breath sharply, then came 
| nearer to hira, and looked into his eyes as if she 
i would read his very sou!. His gaze met hera 
| steadily, and she was eatisfied. 

| Over her fa e flawed a gladness which made it 
radiant, and which betrayed her own 


pity that 





ith a maidenly impulse of shyness she put 

| both her hands to hide it, but Herbert drew 

| thers gently away. 

be: We ll, Eifrida, will you come with me for the 

| sake of love 1’ 

| “1 will come with son to the end of the world 

wish it!” was her fervent reply; and in 
roment she was locked in his arms. 








| 
a 
} 
¢ CHAPTER 


| Exrripa, as she ran acroas the paved yard 
| from the granary, was in a state of such uttei 
ecatasy that she had-eyes and ears for nothing 
| but her own happiness. Even yet it hardly 
seemed real-—that Herbert, who had grown t 
| be her ideal hero, who was the bravest, hand 
| somest, best man in all the world, should have 
| chosen her for his bride, seemed little short of 
| marvellous. - She wanted to be alone, and think 
| over it all in order to realise it. 
| Thus it h xppened that she did not see a limp- 
| ing, bent old man in a grey coat, who was stand 
| ing in the shadow of a barn, and who, after be 
| had watched her cross the pavement, remained 
| quite still, with his eyes fixed on the granery 
from which there presently issued the tall figure 
of a man, with a black beard and moustache, wh 
; walked hastily towards the plantation. 
| “So there is someone else,” muttered old su 
| tees to himself, “ we must take extra precautions, 
they will only just be in time.’ 
| He locked the door himself that night, and 
| put the keys in hie pocket. 

The next merning Elfrida was conscious she 
was being watched by father and son, bub the 
| knowledge had very little effect on her, fur she 
was ina happy dream, from which it would toke 
more than suspicious glances to wake her. 

Her “08.4 was light, her cheeks were ‘bright 
| with col our, her eyes sparkled with happiness— 
| she was, in effect, the embodiment of radiant 

pases, and utterly unlike the sullen girl who had 

pened the door to Captain Dalrymple on the 
pace a evening of his first vicit. 


{ 
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After she had cleared the breakfast things 
aw-y, and was on the poiat of leaving the room 
to wash them up, she was harshly recalled by her 

tepfather. 

“ Who was the man who was with you yester- 
day evening?” he demanded, keepiog hie sus- 
picious eyes fixed on her face. 

For a moment she hesitated, her colcur fading; 
then she said very positively,— 

“J shall not tell you.” 

“But I insist on knowing! I will starve you 
into telling me,” he exclaimed, ferociously. 

Elfrida oply smiled. 

“You may starve me as much as you like, but 
you ought to know by this time that when I say 
a thing I mean it.” 

He did know it, Over and over again he had 
tried to bend her stubborn will, and over and 
over again he had been defeated in the attempt. 
He waited a minute, his bushy brows meeting 
above hia cunning old eyes, while Silas looked 
from one to the other, balf uncertainly. 

“Very well, then ; as you won't tell me, I 
must find out for myself,” he observed at last, 
“but, in the meantime [ forbid you to quit the 
house. And I may as well! take the opportunity 
of informing you that you will consider yourself 
engaged to my son, Silas, and in the course of 





another month you will marry him. Do yeu 
understand 3” 

Elfrida met his gaze unflinchingly. 

“JT shall neither marry hima in the course of 


s2other month, nor enother year--nor snother 
ty years,” she answered, boidly. ‘ You need 
nov trouble to make arrangements of that kind, 
for I tell you honestly and truthfully I would 
rather be starved to death—I would rather kill 
woyself, than marry him.” 

There was vo doubting the sincerity of her 
words, and so far as Silas was concerned, he 
fully believed her capable of carrying out her 
threat. Not so his father, who was so obstinate 
aud dogged in his way as she was in hers, and he 
had fully made up his mind that the projected 
marrisge should take place, Se waited for a 
few minutes uutil his passion had ticae to cool, 
then he got up, and seized the girl by the 
shoulder. 

“Go to your room, and stay there until you 
can Nsten to reason !’’ he exclaimed in a hoarse 
whi-per. “No!” he added, as a sudden iden 
truck him, “You shall go to the octagon- 
room, which is higher up, and where the ghosts 
vill keep you company. They will bring you to 
your senses better than I can.perhaps.” 

And, driving her before him, he went chuck 
ling upstairs to the apartment which was sup 
posed to be haunted, and which, as we know, 
Elf.ida bad chosen for her moonlight 
Superstitions himself, he imagined she must 
share his fears, and with a refinement of 
cruelty-—which, this time, missed oe mark |—he 
condemned her to a solitude that be imagined 
would be rendered terrible by a supernatural 
dread, 

Eifrida made no resistance—indeed, to attempt 
it would, as she knew, be utterly useless, Her 
one thought was—-how she could communicate to 

ferbert what had happened, and all her wits 
Were busily endeavouring to compass this end 

After locking her in, the old man returned to 
the sitting-room, where Silas wae «til] lingering 
biting his nails, and frowning to himeelf ag if 
puzzled, 

Lock here,” he said, awkwardly, “I would 
let the girl out if I were you. J don’t want to 
marry her-~in fact, I would much rather have 
nothing to do with her,” 

His father turned upon him like a snarling 
wolf, and stroek his stick violently on the floor. 

‘hut IT say you shall marry her, whether you 
want it or not. IT have made up my mind, and 

! carry it through. J suppose you are still 
hankeriy g after that brazen-faced hussy, the 

blackemith's daughter, down in the village, eh? 

Mut, if you have her, you don’t get one far- 





if 
it 








hing ot my money—net ove farthiog. Dye 
hear?” 
it Silas heard, he gave no sign of doing so, 


beyond looking at the 
eyer, 


“Itold you that three m 


carpet with frowning 











| Herbert at once conchided 
him there the previous evening, and had now gone | 


revels, | 


| return in three or four hours’ time, 


first heard a whisper of your carrying on with 
her,” went on the old man, “aod shall T teil | 
you what I did as well? [ went to W-—— and 
{ made my will, and if you married her, you 
were not to inherit one penny. So you see, I 
have kept my word,” 

Silas lifted his eyes for a moment and looked 
at him—a look so full of vindictive hatred, 
that if the old man had met it, he must surely 
have quailed before it. But he was smiling to 
hiraself at the idea of his own cleverness in 
outwitting his son, and for the moment was 
oblivious of everything else. Presently he 
roused himself, and went on briskly. 

“So you'll marry 
birds with ove stone, secure her money, and wipe 
off ail old scores with her,” 

‘And a nice chance of happiness I shall have ! 
put in Silas, “A wife who hates me, and who'll 
do all she can to thwart me.” 

“But you can manage her when she’s your 
wife, Silas, you'll bave the authority of a husband 
over her, and youl! soon break ber in, my boy. 
Why, in six months, if you only act properly, 
she'll be ready to cringe on the floor at your feet,” 

“Much more likely to run away from me on 
the wedding day.” 

Aud what if she does ? 
fortune with her. It'll be yours, my lad, your 
own, and you'll be able to du what you like with 
it. Besides, 1 have made up my mind you are to 
marry her, so there’s an end of ir.” 

Silas went off to his work without any further 
remark, while his father occupied himself as 
usual with his accounts, 

Tn the evening, as Herbert was making his way 
to the trysting- place, his attention was atirac‘ed 
by a red handkerchief flying from the end of a 

long stick. He paused, and made out that it 
proceeded from ths window of the octagon-reom 
It immediately struck him that it must be 2 
danger-signal, placed there by Elfrida herself, asa 
warning that he should not go to the Granary. 

Accordingly, he remained hidden in the ehrub- 
bery, but in euch a position as to command a 
view of the house, from which he presently saw 
Surtees and his son cautiously letting themselves 
out. 

They crossed the varden and seemed to be 
waking their way to the granary, irom 
that they had seen 


yo» 


She can't take her 


forth with the intention of discovering his iden 
tity. 

The octagon room faced the other way, and, 
deeroing it probable that the two Surtees would 
remain watching for half an hour or eo, Herbert 
determined to take advantage of their absence to 
ee if Elfrida would not show 

He therefore crept round to the 
looked up at the windows. 

He was not disappointed, She almost imme- 
diately appeared, and as she saw him, put her 


finger on her lips in token of silence, and 


herself, 


front ond 





present moment, out of the house. 
Instead of obeying her, he scribbled a few 
words ou a slip of paper, and wrapping it round 


his heavy gold pencil-case, he went a little way 
off and threw it at the cpen casement, with such 
accuracy of aim that it fell at her feet. 

In a few minutes she had written ber reply and 
thrown it down. 

In it she explained briefly what had happened, 
and implored him not to let her atepfather or his 
son catch a glimpse of him. Fearless on her own 
behalf, she had grown timid at the ides of danger 
to her lover. 

Once more Herbert scribbied a messenge, in 
which he promised to leave the place now, but to 
when the 
Surtees would both be in bed, and there would be 
littie risk of his being seen 

Then he cautiously withdrew, thinking over 
plans for her escape as he went, and fumiug with 
rage against the unscrupulous old villain who was 
doing his best to wreck the young girl’s happi 
ness, 

“To must marry her at once,” he said to him- 
eelf, “and the only way is to take her straight up 
to London and get a special license. At preeent, 


months ago, when I | neither I nor anyone else can question Surtees’ 


Elfrida, and I shali bill two | 


which j 


wared | 
him away, unaware that her captors were, at the | 





{ authority over her, as he is her legally appointed 
guardian.” 

| Still r revolving various plans in bis mind, he 

| walked about in the woods unti! the church clock 

| in the village struck one, then he returned and 

| carefully reconnoitred. 

The building seemed very quiet, and appeared 
| to be in complete darkness, sare where a few 
straggling moonbeame fe}! upon it. 

The window of the octagon room was open, and 
Kilfrida stood in front of it. 
| If by any means he eonld get near enough to 
| talk to her, it would be so much the better, as 
| he could communicate to her the plan of action 
he had decided upon, 

But the octagon recom was high, and the 
westaria that covered the lower part of the house 
did not reach up to it. Stil perhaps if he climbed 
to its furthest limits he would be able to make her 
hear, ony first of all it seaiy to be sure 
there wag no one about. 

He went carefully round the bui ding, and had 
almost satisfied himself of there being no danger, 
when his eyes were caught bya gleam of light 
proceeding from a crack in the shutter of the rocn 
ueed by the master of the houce as hia study.” 

Herbert wae a good gymnast,-and in another 
few moments had swung bimeelf up by means of 
the ivy, and was peeping throvgh the crevice 
which, small at it was, neverthelesa permitted 
him a very fair view of the interior of the room 

The picture that greeted him was a zuflicientls 
astonishing one. 

On the table m ihe middle stood a couple of 
candles, whove light fell on a glittering yellow 
mags, that atraost covered the table, while stand- 
ing over it, his long vulture-like fingers caressing 
the glittering golden coins, and the miser’s lust 
of money in his eyes stcod old Surtees, literally 
revelling in the sight of bis hoards, 

Herbert watched bim for fully five minutes, 
during which the old man handled the sovereigns 

with a gloating delight that made the onlooke: 
shiver, then, unab le to k keep his precarious foot 


Was ne 








ing any longer, the young officer climbed down, 
| and returned to the terrace below the ociagon- 
; room. 

| As Surtees was still up, and might at any 


i moment meke his« 
wise to remain, 80 « 
& 
pencil-case, and wrote a few 
to Elfrida 
He told her he would 

morrow, ypc a@ specs 
| arran sements with the frie nd he 
\ for taking the e young girl to her, 

| Then he would return, and come to the Red 
| Lodge about thie time to-morrow night, bringiug, 
| 

| 


appearance, it did not seem 
ince more he made uae of his 
linea of instruction 
youpto London to 
licenee, and make 
had mentioned, 


with him a stout cord, by means of which Elfrida 
could Jeave prison, and drive with him to the 

| station at W-——-, where they would be in time 

{ to catch the mail up to town, 

He waited for his answer, which consisted of 

| the one word “ Yes,” and then be went awey. 

! 


| wemnener es 


~— 


CHAPTER V 
‘Jr was between one and two o'clock as Mer bert 
| came along the avenue the next evening, carry- 
ing with him the bag in which was coiled th 
rope by whore means Elfrida was to wake her 
sg pai 

Fortunately the moon was at the full, and her 
bright radiance unobscured by the faintest shadow 
of cloud, 80 that each point of the oll house was 
clearly revealed, the gable encs standing out with 
sharp-cut distinctness against the sky. 

Everything was very still, there was no wind 
and not a leaf moved. 

Herbert stood on the terrace look: ng up at the 
window of the octagon-room, but to his eurpriee 
aad disappointment, no Elfrida was visible. 

After waiting a little while with what pationce 
he could muster, he threw a emall handful of 
gravel against the g’ace. 

The sound it, made was Gistinctly audit 
him, as he steod below, therefore it fu lowed that 
the inmate of the room could hardiy fail to hear 
it ; nevertheless, it elicited no response, and the 
young man’s heart became filled with apprehen 
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sion as he woud ered what could possibly have 
happened to the girl, 

Had old Surtees removed her to another room 
Still, even in that case, her quick wits would 
have found some method of comiaunicating with 

lover 

He walked backwards and forwards : a perfect 
agony of ina; vatience, uncertain what do or 
think, and per! haps never, uatil this moment had 

e guite 1 eal sed the hold his little sweetheart 
on his beart. 


To lose her, ¥ 





uld be worse than death itself. 

hile he was still debating, he heard a door 
shut, and immediately afterwards 3 small black- 
roved figure glided towards him in the moon- 


wu 





At last, darling,” he said, hurrying to meet 
her, with outetretched hands, “I was beginning 
to ¢ of seeing you. I fancied something 
dreadful must have happened.” 

S ted, and it seemed to him a shudder 
hook her frame, but of this he could not be sure. 
The shawl she had w apped round her head con- 


cealed her features 
along! she whispered hurriedly 
se no time in getting away from this 


Some 

‘ Let us lo 
h wuee 

She thrust her arm through his, and almost 
lragged him forward, while she pulled the 
lrapery closer round her ‘ace, 

“ Cut how was it you were 
room?” he asked, half 
manner, 


¥ 


‘I will tell you time—not now. 
Heaven's sake don’t ask me any questions now |” 

tlis astonishment increased ; but he obeyed 
her wishes, telling himself that the excitement 
tinder which she had been labouring for the last 
lay or two, had partially unbinged her brain 

But although he did not speak, his eyes, as 
they looked ! 


not in the octagon- 
bewildered by ~ her 


























iuto hers, betrayed his anxiety. 
She saw the glance, and a half sob escaped her 
lips. At the sound he stopped. 
‘Elfrida, are you regrettiog what you are 
doing t If there is stil! time to tarn back.” 
», no, no!” she exclaimed cchenentie, 
‘l would net turn back for all the wealth of 
he world, Cannot you see that my one great 
inxiety ig to leave the Red Lodge miles behind ! 
Com © along, © — not a moment to spare.” 
c Ic Ige gates, he had left a dog-cart, 
and tid dae e until they were in it, 
sted side by side, and Herbert held the reins in 
tis hands. 

Drive fast—-faster !" she cried feverishly; 
‘the horse wants whipping, he is, sata snail's 
pace. 

“On the contrary, he i stepping out pretty 
Besi le be forge at darling, that the mail 

does not go till half-past three clock, therefore, 
we shall have some time to wait at the station.” 

Shall wet Oh, that will be terrible, terrible! 
Cannot you drive us to some other etation, and | 


catch up the mail earlier ’ 
‘Even if I did so, we 
lestination any the sooner 


honid not reach our 
Why, what is the 


maiter with you, Elfrida? You are trembling 
all over,” 
She made a despera'e effort at self control, 


which was only partially successful. 

“T am a little distraught, I think,” sabe said, 
with a tremulous attempt at playfulneas. “ Did 
not tell you that when the moon was at the full, 
[ became rather mad? You see, I only spoke the 
tru! But I won't say any more foolish things 
to you —at least, mot unless i can be!p it.” 





She kept her word, and during the reat of the 
jourrey Was very silent ; but Herbert could not 
livest himself of a suspicion that she was con- 
cealivg something from him. What its nature 
was he could not guess, but he was couscious of 
w fecling of apprehension that imcreased with 





ry minute that passed, 

In a little while, WwW ——— station was reached, | 
vud they both gotdown, while the dog-cart was 
given im charge of a sleepy ostier, who had come 


from the hotel to take it back. The mail was not 
yet due, and the lovers spent the interval of wait- 
ing hi walkipg up and down the dim and deserted 
platform, Elfrida at ili continued silent, but 
every uow aud thea she w wuld look ruund appre- 
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| knew he was waiting 


hensively, 
terrible. 

At last the train camein, puffieg and snorting 
and sending forth clouds of fiery eveam. Almost 
— it stopped Elfrida had jumped into an 

topty compartment, and ensconced herself in a 

orner, and as the engine started away, she gave 
a <a ‘of relief, 

“Thank Heaven, we are on our way!” she ex- 

claimed fervently, and thea relapsed into complete 

silence. She was so still, that her lover, who was 
watching her, faucied she had gone to sleep—or 
would have fancied so, but for an instinct that 
j told him sleey would hardly visit her in her 
| pres sent excited condition, For himself, he could 
not overcome the strange fears as of coming evil, 
that had fastened upon him. Why did she not 
speak, why could she not tell him how it was she 
had not shown herself at the window when she 
outside to see her ?"’ 

He kept on hoping she would offer some 
explanation, but she made no attempt to do go, 
and delicacy kept him from questioning her. 
Atter ber faith in him, it would be too terrible to 
let her think he distrusted her. 

And so the journey was completed without a 
word being spoken on either side, When Pad- 
dington was reached it was between eight and 
nine o'clock, and already the great termiaus began 

co show signs of the busy life that would animate 
it a little later on. 

“Tam goiog to take you to the hotel where you 
can rest for a couple of hours, while I goto my 
club to make some final arrangements,” he eaid to 

her. Unfortunately, the friend to whose charge 
i intended confiding you is ill, and so I cannot 
take y rou to her.” 

“Tt does not matier,” ehe returned, hurriedly, 
“the hotel will do just as well—better in fact, 
for I shall be able to be alone for a little while, 
and that is what [ want.’’ 

He took her tw the hotel, put her in charge of 
the chambermaid, and promised to return at 
about eleven o'clock. 

“ And then we shall go straight to the Kegis- 
trar’s office,” he said, “and you will leave it as 
my wife,” 

He bent down to kiss her brow, but recoiled 
involuntarily at the contact of the white flesh, 
which was cold aa marble. 

She made no remark, and he went away, carry- 
ing with him the remembrance of that deathly 


aa if afraid of seeing something 


touch which pursued him like an evil presence, | 
| and took from him ali the joy with which he had | 


been looking forward to the woment when Elfrida 
would be really his own. 

At the appointed time he came back for her, 
| and found her awaiting him in the hail, wearing 
a long black cloak, and a black bonnet and veil 
which she had in the interval sent the chamber 
maid out to buy for her. 

“What a sombre 


| bridal in your appearance. Why didn’t you pat 
on something bright in honour of such a special 
occasion as this?” F 

I forgot you liked bright colours,” she re- 
turned absently, ani with the same haste as she 
had manifested before, she took his arm, and 
passed with him out into the crowded street, 
where she walked straight on, looking neither to 
the right nor left, but keeping her eyes fixed on 
the ground, 

They reached the Registrar's office, and the 
ceremouy was proceeded with, Elfrida giving her 
answers in a frm and distinet voice that con- 
trasted favourably with her former demeanour ; 
but which, nevertheless, had a curiously strained 
rivg in them to the young man’s ears, Indeed, 


| his own replies bore witness to a good deal of 


agitation, and it almost seemed as if bride and 
bridegroom had changed places for the time 
being. 

When the short ceremony was over he threw 
| back the veil that had, up to now, concealed her 
features. 

“ { want to see what my wife is like,” he said, 
teuderiy ; but he was hardly prepared for the 
ghastly pallor of the features that met his gaze. 
“ Elfrida, you are ill!” he cried in alarm; but 
she shook her head faintly, and was on the point 
of contradicting him when there came the sound 


little figure you look!” he | 
; exclaimed, with a half smile, “there is nothing 
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probably knew, too, 


of a commotion of some sort in the passage out- 
side, followed by the entrance of two men, one 
being a policeman. 

Miss Elfrida Manners, late of the Red Lodge, 
S-—shire?” said the latter, coming up to 
the young bride, and locking into her face 

“This lady is my wife!’ returned Herbert, 
haughtily, while, with an air that seemed to 
challenge the whole world to take her from him, 
he drew her arm through his. “What is your 
business with her }”’ 

“An unfortunate one, sir, [am sorry to aay,’ 
answered the man, respectfully, ‘It ismy pain 
ful duty to arrest this young lady on a charge of 
murdering ber guardian, Mr. Edwin Surtees, of 
the Red Lodge.” 





CHAPTER VIL 


Tuat same afternoon Herbert sat ia his 
chambers waiting for the cab that was to take 
him to Paddington in time for the evening traia— 
for he had resolved to go down to the Red Lodge 
wishout delay, and see if he could not elucidate 
the mystery that surrounded its master’s ceath. 

The cab would not be here for half-an-hour 
yet, and meanwhile the young mam’was a prey to 
niserable thought, 

He recalled the events of this morniug--tho 
warrant shown by the police-officer, and the 
obstinate silence preserved by Elfrida. In anawer 
to the charge she had simply said, “I am not 
guilty ;” bet not even to her husband would she 
utter a word more, and although he had gone 
with her to the Police-court, and implored her 

to confide in him, she had shaken her bead, and 

absolutely refused to do so, Then, of course, he 
had to leave her, and now he was recalling her 
strange demeanour of the night before, her evi- 
dent agitation, and the haste she had made to 
leave the Red Lox Age 

Regarding the old man’s death, all the par- 
ticulare that were known were that one of the 
farm labourera had gone to the house early in 
the morning to speak to Mr. Surtees, and had 
found the back door open, but could not make 
any one hear. 

He had then proceeded to the kitchen, wheres 
there were no sigus of occupation, and had after 
wards gone to “the master’s study” which he 
found in an unusual state of confusion. 

On the floor lay the figure of the master him 
self—dead ; and on the arrival of a medical man 
death was found to be due to & bullet that had 
pierced the lungs, 

A search was instituted, and, hidden in the 
ragged cushions of an armchair, was found the 
weapon with which the crime had been committed 
—~a revolver, on which was scratched the name, 
“ Elfrida Manners.” 

This, coupled with the fact of Elfrida’s disap- 
pearance had thrown suspicion upon her, espe- 
cially as it was known that she and her guardian 
had been on bad terms with each other. 

Silas Surtees was away from the Red Lodge 
Early the day before, he had gone up to London 
ou some business for his father, and had not 
returned when the murder was committ ed, 5G 
that there was no question of his being con erned 
in it. 

“She is innocent ; I kuow she is innocent! 
exclaimed Herbert, aloud, starting up from bia 
chair and beginning to pace the room. Yes, he 
was sure she was innocent, and yet he was equally y 
sure that she had known of the old man’s deat h 


| when she left the Lodge; nay, more, that she 


who had fired the fata. 
shot. 

Circumstances were against her. She was alone 

the house with the old man ; she was known 
to have had the pistol in her possession, and her 
elopement lent colour to the idea of her guilt. 
Moreover, her obstinate silence was also against 
her, and there seemed every likelihood that at 
the magisterial inquiry she would be committed 
to take her trial on the charge of wilful 
murder, 

Herbert had offered bail to any amount, but of 
course it had been refused. He had then hurried 
to a well-known criminal lawyer to instruct him 
to defend his wife, but unfortunately he was 
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.from home, and would not return until the next 
evening, and that was the reason he was now 
going to S--— shire to spend the interval in 
gaining what information he could concerning 
the crime, 

He found the Red Lodge in possession of the 
police. Silas had returned, but was staying at 
the village inn, as he declared nothing should 
induce him to enter “ thataccursed house,” as he 
called it, while his father’s body remained under 
its roof. 

He seemed a good deal “ cut up” by the old 
man’s death, and tried to drown his grief by 
liberal applications of brandy, which was quite a 
new departure for him, as he had formerly been 
an extremely sober man. 

When Herbert returned to town, he at once 
proceeded toe keep his appointment with the 
lawyer--a clean shaven, keen-eyed man, named 
Stevens, who listened with silent attention as he 
gave him a history of his visit and the informa- 
tion he had gained. The information was by no 
means inconsiderable. 

In the first place the Red Lodge had been 
searched, and not a farthing of money had been 
found beyond a few shillings in the dead man’s 
pocket ; then a solicitor at W--— had produced 
the “Jast will and testament of Edwin Surtees,” 
a which he had left all his money to his son, on 
condition that he did not marry Susan Butt, the 
blacksmith’s daughter. Strangely enough this 
Susan Butt had left the village the very day 
before the murder, and her family professed 
complete ignorance of her whereabouts, though 

was freely whispered that she had actually 
married Silas some time ago, and he was pur- 

wosely keeping her out of the way. 

Ae Herbert finished speaking, Mr. Stevens 
eaid,— 

“The case, as I understand it, stands thus: 
your wife , who i is accused of the ‘murder, refirses 
Lo Bay @ ‘word except that she'is innocent, and 
you believe in her innocence, although you think 
she kaows who the actual murderer is, 1t follows, 
then, that sbe must have some motive for keeping 
silence ; and you think it likely she does so from 
an idea of honour, which will not let her betray 
the culprit? So far, so good. Now, you are 
sble to etate, of your own personal kuowledge, 
that the night before he died old Surtees had a 
considerable sum of money in the house, and that 
money has disappeared ; ergo, it must have been 
taken by the guilty person, who has probably 
hidden it in some safe piace. Mr. Surtees has 
left a will by which he disinterits his son if his 
son marries one Susan Butt, and by a strange 
coincidence, this Susan Butt disappears the very 
Gay before the old man’s death, You hear 
rumours that she was married to Silas Surtees. 
That can be easily proved by a search at Doctors 
Commons, We will go round at once and ascer. 

tain if a marriage tock place.” 

They did so, with the result of finding that 
Silas had actually married the blacksmith’s 
daughter three months ago, 

‘The vext point,” said the solicitor, “is to 
find this Susan Butt--or Susan Surtees, to give 
her her proper title, and after that I think we 
shall see our way & little clearer. 

She is pretty eure to be in London people 
always come to London when they want to hide 
themselves. Come and see me again to-morrow, 

2d perhaps by that time, [ shall be able to give 
jou the lady’ 8 address,” 

,, But it was not until two days afterwards that 

is agents were successful in finding it. 

“Mire Silas Surtees was livicg, under the name 
of Smith, in a small street in the East end, where 
she had taken lodgings for a week. 

“ And her landlady thinks she intends sailing 
in the Orient Queen to South America,” added 
Stevens, “I have told my man io take a room in 

the same house so as to keep his eye on her, and 

if I mistake not we shall hear of her husband 
it ‘ining ber before the end of the week. 
“The landiady is an inquisitive woman, and 

jiscovered the answer to a letter written to a 
Steam Navigation Company, regarding a passage 
toB Suenos Ayres, and the contents of this letter 
she communicated to my man, during their 

§8Si p, 

“I have told him to wire me directly the 














husband of ‘Mrs. Smith’ turns up, and when he 
does so, you and I will go and see him, “ and hear 
what he has to say. It is wy belief that in him 
we shall find the real culprit.” 

‘‘But he was away the night old Surtees 
died 1” 

“So he says, and it is proved that he took a 
ticket for London the day before, bub it is more 
than probable that he got out before the end 
of the journey, and returned, taking care not to 
show himself where he was likely to be recog- 
nised. Then by some means, be prevailed upon 
your wife not to betray him, avd it is for his sake 
she is keeping silence. That is my theory, time 
will prove whether it is right.” 

That same night the wire came from the 
detective saying that Silas Surtees had arrived at 
his wife’s lodgings, and Herbert, accoropanied 
by the solicitor, at ouce went down to identify 
him. 

Yo their surprise, they found him il! in bed, 
attended by a doctor, whom his wife had called 
in, and who announced his case tw be well-nigh 
hopeless. 

While on his way from the station to the lodg- 
ings he had been knocked down by a passing 


vebicle, and the wheel bad passed over his 
body. 
‘* He waan’t sober, else it wouldn’t have hap- 


pened,” sobbed his wife-—a pretty, dark-eyed 
girl, who had been the belle of the village when 
she first attracted Silas Surtee’s admiration. 

He lingered on for some days, but from the 
first there was little or no chance of his recovery, 
and when he became convinced of this, he 
voluntarily made a confession whic cleared up 
the mystery of the murder. 

It seemed that on the very night Herbert had 
watched old Surtees counting over his hoards of 
gold, Silas also had been a witvess of the scene, 
through the keyhole of the study, and had then 
determined to avail hiuself of his knowledge by 
appropriating the money as soou as he found a 
chance of doing so with eafety. 

He was in a t+ dilemma with regard to 

Elfrida, whom his father wished him io marry, 
and dared not announce that he was already 
warried for fear of the old man's anager, and 
consequent disinheritance, 


(Continued on page 357.) 








UNDER A CLOUD. 


—20I— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Tr seemed to Percy Fellowes that he was sud. 
denly plunged into a ses of troubles. Any cone 
of the three great anxieties which haunted him 
would have been hard to bear, but, combined, 
their weight was almost overwhelming, and he 
hardly knew what step to take uext. 

Dr. Harley, who had watched the effect of his 
news upon the young man, was deeply touched ; 


he laid one band sympathetically on Percy a | 


shoulders, and said kindly, — 

“You must bear up, my poor fellow. Your 
ae have only you to look to, for their sakes 
pull yourself together.” 

“j can’t; I feel atuaned, it is ali too horrible. 
Of course, if Lang is ia England, Barbara is acting 
under his influence. I need not go on; what 
use is it to make inquiries about tramps. Of 
course, it was that scoundrel she met, aud she 


terrible fears for bis own reason brought about 
by bis mysterious losses. My mother may yet if 
these robberies go on, have to leave her howe 
and epend her last years in some cheap cottage ; 
while I, well it doesn't matter about me, but 
Barbara has wrecked wy life, ow can [ marry 
when I have no money to support 4 wife} How 
can J ask any woman to take my name when the 
stigma of crime, or the blight of insanity resus 
upon wy sister.” 

“You are a harsh judge, Percy,” eaid the 
dcetor kindly, “ bub you will admit one thing, | 
have never deceived you. I would not say what 
Idid not beReve juet to bucy you up with fulee 
hopes.” 

‘No,” admitted Percy elowly, “I daresay | 
speak like a bear, but [ trust you perfectly, 
Dr. Harley, only it eeems to me you feel mor 
pity for Barbara than she deserves.” 

“Then, if you trust me, Perey, believe my 
assurance, your sister is neither criminal nor 
insane. Barbara pozsesses a most seneitive 
organization, a highly strung nervous system, 
and both have been diverted by @ villain to his 
own Vile user, This illness is the most merciful 
thing that cou! ave happened, since it will 
prevent a communication between her and Lavy. 
I shail send for a tvained wurse, and between her, 
your mother and the maid it will be easy to 
arrange that Barbara is never left aloue a moment, 
by night or day. As soon as she can travel, she 
must be taken away at once,” 

* And Lang—---?” 
“The supplies cut off, Lang will be in con- 
siderable difficulties. He is a cunning customer 
but men wil! risk a great deal for gold. J 
shouldn’: wouder if he ventured here, in disguise 
of course, to make inquiries as to his victim’s 
health.” 
“Then you believe all the money stolen from 
us has gone to support him in South Africa. 
“I do. My theory is confirmed by 2 strange 
fact ; during the time Lang waa in prison, and 
money could not avail him, no spurious cheques 
were presenied at sour father’s bank, As Vane 
| Carlyon he made a considerable stir in the colon, 
| and, of course, he must have spent a great deal 
| of money. I remember in the accounts of his 
| trial it was asserted that he must have received 
| supplies from BEuglaod, as for a consideral.le tinre 
i he lived in the siost expensive way, and it wa 
| has Ris . 

only towa:de the ead that he was bitten by the 
| crime of the countrys, 











illicit diamond trading 
They do say that, as Vane Carlyou, he was engaged 
to one of the richest heiresses in the colony. At 
the time of his arrest Miss Lester had a long and 
} serious illness, and as soon as she could be moved 
her «ther sect her to Eogland, 

“Who told you this!” almost gasped Percy 

“ 4 friend I inetin London when 1 went, up last. 
week. He bos ason settled at Port Agnes, and 
he was very full of the subject of the pretended 
Vane Carlyon.” 

“Dr, Harley ¢’ 

“Yes, Man alive, what’s the matter. Come, 
you look worse now than when yoa heard of 
your sister's illness,” 

“Misa Darani : Agnes ; 
father’s name was David Lester Durant.” 

* Aye, and I’ve sometimes thought he dropped 
the Durant in the colony, for no one from there 
seems to have heard that uame while they are ail 
‘loud in praise of David Lester, the richest 
merchant in Port Agnes.” 

“Don't you see, She, Olive, ts ths girl your 
friend saye was engaged to Lang.” 

‘“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“But,” Percy looked ghastly in his smizer; 








‘omes From Por 





handed over to him the proceeds of her forgery.” 

The elder tnan was far more pitiful to the 
erring girl than Barbara’s outraged brother, but , 
theo Dr. Harley thought of her tranegreesions 
only as the result of a terrible disease, while Percy | 
could not and would not realize thi } 

* Don’t call it by that name,” said the doctor 
gravely. “I assure you, if things are as i believe, 
your sister is as innocent of thai sin as you are.” 

Perey shrugged his shoulders. 

“Then she has managed to do as much harm | 
as the most hardened criminal,” he re/orted. | 
“My father is nearly ruined by the sums stolen } 
from him, besides being broken in health by che ! 





|“ Miss Olive needs n 








“she must be saved from him; she 
warned,” 

“My dear fellow,” said Dr. Harley, kindly 
warning! When she lay 
dangerously il) at the Towers, in all her delirium 

one cry was fo yr her father to save her from 
that man. She never meutioued his surname, 
the always called on ‘Dad’ to send Vane awa) 
and set her free. I have known for weeks and 
months Misa Durant had weil! nigh been 
avother of Lany’s victims, Haven’t you notic “4 
how she dreads meeting anyone from Sout! 

ica, how the very name of Port Agnes o shen 
her ehudder ; depend upon it she was, as the 
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report declares, evugaged te Lang, only she found 
time, Olve Durants 
than poor Barbara's; she p 
more will power, and would be a 
jubject io make a 
mesmerismn,” 

‘Then you don’t think 
trayivg bis own sex 
for him nos 


hi mb ia utellect’ is 
ywwesses far 
dificult 
notism or 


1a05) 
tovl of y hy} 


’ * asked poor Pi 
et unconacioualy, * 


ercy, be 
‘that Olive 
‘I believe her one feeling for him is a loathing 
fu is a strange thing that the two women 
Yered most through Lang should be 
living io the same village, but it makes our course 
easier ; he haa nothing to gvin from anyone but 
these two, therefore you may depen d upon it he is 
skulking somewhere vear this p lace.” 
‘But if you are right, and Mise Dur 


who hay 





rant hates 


12, What can ue pai from her ? 
‘She is, noor girl, well nigh alone in the world, 
ior I i on’t count her stranger aunt and uncie as 
very close relations ; she is, unhappi'y for herself, 


au leiress, aud already in 
large fortune. Lang would ast come to der with 
professions of love and promises of amendment ; 
his claim on Ulive Duraut will be for hush 
mouey. Me will tell her everyone in Exgiand will 

m her if they know she was engaged 
and demaud « heavy bribe fur his 


command of a very 


0 ob cold ly 


lo & COnVit 









sileuce. He may (th L should hardly think 
1¢ would dare go av far as that) threaten ber with 
an action for breach of promise of marriage if she 


j not Aupply him freely with money.” 

H: saven belp her, poor persecuted girl!” cried 
ey, “ for it seems to te Go one Ov earth cau. 
. Harley looked at his ai 


1 Al sy. 
; ‘sh mald hav 
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} 
uou, 












tL yuu & igh be 
” and the poor fellow flushed hotly, “ why, 
doctor, you know how this are with us, money 
cet ‘arcer ¢ reryday ind we may all Le ruived 
wy time. How cao pose “to oue of the 
greatest heiresses inv } Ll? If only Olive 


were poor I would 





plead 1 iny cause wilh he to 

morrow 

“Jf she were poor she would be in no danger, 
said Dr. Karle: > drils Mark my words, Percy, 
that girl's love ie @ treasure well worth winning, 
even if he: SL Ju thtul favey went out to ‘a 
scoundrel! 2 am ouly a grave old surgeon but J 
van tell you my beart aches for that poor child, 
she seems to me rribly alone in the world,” 

They had com he cross roads and } 


2rey 


with a@ wari ¢!} 
Only wher the doctor was 





out of sight did Mr, 





Fellowes remember the letter from Port Agnes 
which was atill in his pocke He understood it 
now, every word confirmed Dr. Harley's 
theory, but, after all, there was uo need to show 
hira the letter from his cvlon nfrdre, since his 
interest and sympathy were already all enlisted 
yn Qlive’s bebalt 
Percy Fellowes hardiy knew whar he did, he 
walked on, absently trying har wi to think clearly 
and find scme way oub of “plexities which 





surrounded bim. He covid 
imit to his fn 


idea that 


vot go hor and 
he had gone over to Dr 


Barbara alone was anawerable 

















have ail noticed in her manner.” 


£ Lis friend's hand. | 


|} terribly 


é ver recent trouble. He could not meet Sir | 
jeorge uutil he had decided whet! or not to 
nide to bi that Laag was in E DE and, and so | 
he strolled eimiess!y on untii a voice calling his | 
mame vde bi nm and, looking up, he saw the | 
Vicar of Hig Cif stauding by his side 
“JY waa just on my way to the Tower: said | 
Mr. Armitage, “to 1 ure for your sister ; there | 
is a rumour about the villace that she is ill.’ i 
She is dangerously il!,” replied Mr. Fellowes ; | 
‘it came ou very evddenly ; this m rning she was | 
at h er usuai } | 
i know, vi oked really distreased, 
“for 1 met her and had some conversation with | 
vr. Jam afraid | annoyed her, but I assure you | 


1 had no thought of de ing 


10 much of a good augel to my sick poor for me 
to wish to offend her, even if I had nob the 
Lighesal reverence m for ber persova'ly.” 


Mias Fellowes is 


and esatee 





‘Lam sure you would hurt anyone know 
inziv, Mr. Arm "e i think you are the most 
for -earivg man lt kaow. Barbera may have } 


eemed crotchety because this iliness was « 


n W _ was t wade y 


oming 
hink she was 


| ears 








The Vicar ilushed painful'y ; he 
man, and almost painfully sensitive. 
Do you know B.b Blore, Mr, Mellowes ? 
‘Rather! He's the greatest reprobate in the 
e; my father wou'd get rid of him with 
pleasure, oaly that secretary he had granted 
Biore a lease of the cottage for five yeara, aud it 
seeins while he pays his rent we cau’t turn hin 
out, It’s a marvel to me how he dues pay it, for 
don't believe he follows any occupation but 
poaching.” 
re He is the worst man in the i ‘ish, aud bas 
wr your sister's liberaliuy he would be compelle 
ti leat e High Clif. Ihave ventured 
strate with Miss Fellowes once or twice before on 
the subject, but last night when I met her 
coming out of the cottage and heard bia: boast 


was & youug 


a) 





to remon 





in the village of the money she had given him, I 
felt L must make one wore effort, Iwas op my 
way to the Towers this morning when I met Miss 


Fellowes ; I never thought of offending her, but 
I said giving sovereigns 
1 direct encouragement to him, and that 
not think Lady Fellowes would approve of he 
daughter visiting such a reprobate, even if he 
expressed penitence,” 

“JY will thank 


Armitage ; she 





you ix y mother’s name, Mr. 
holde Blore in something like 
rorbid terror, so great ia heraversion to him. I 
am sure she would be horrified at the idea of 
Uarbara visiting hia cottage. I can only hope last 
wight was an exceptional case.’ 
‘LT have seen her myself leaving the house on 
iree separate occasions ; | know she allows Blore 
teu shillings a week, and increases his income by 
liberal presents, Wheu I have spoken to her 
befure she has always 
day she told me it was no 
she should certainly not be 
diesome parson,” 
vert Lang's thought speaking 
nce. Percy felt a pang as the 
Harley’s theory was thus confirmed. 
‘] can only tell you, Armitage,” he said, 
speaking very cordially, because he could see how 
hurt aad wounded the other man was, “ that Bar 


business of mige, and 
dictated to by a med 


Barbara's 


truth of Dr, 





sre'sfamily are grateful to you if ee is not, Lam 
afraid this illness has been comirz on for some 


time, and it may account for the « 





igeness we 
‘She has looked very white and 
Le last few weeks,” 
thankful, 
neddiesome,” 
“T think you a kind 

simply, “and I 
family secret. [6 
lif, but the tale i 
many, that surely 
Laog and my 
him ?"’ 
i Yes, 


worn durisg 
admitted the clergyman. “I 
Mr. Fellowes, you don't think 





’ 


friend,” said Perey, 
am going to trust you witha 
was before you came to High 
@ still so fresh 
you may have heard of Robert 
father’s strange infatuation for 


I have heard that Sir George ouffered 
through his dishonesty, and that the 
same Lang was sentenced last January to seven 
years’ penal ritude in Africa.” 

Yes; but the cruellest wrovg of all wae that 
he contrived to win my sister's affection, Mr 
Armitage, I can’t explain it to you ; I know that 
in her pure girlish self Barbara would sbriok from 


ct 








Robert Blore in horror, but he was a protégé of 
Lavg's, was no doubtin the secret of Lang's 
escape, my sister's gifts and visits to the cold | 
scoundrel a reward for this.” 

wa ab, Armitage looked at Percy hesita- 

i in the papers that Lang has es- 

He is most likely in Eagland. I can trust 
you to keep our miserable secret, Mr. Armitage. 
At all costs, at all riske, we must guard Barbara 
‘rom this man. I detieve my-elf her infatuation 
for him ta still so great, his influence over her go 


would leave 
his guilty, soiled 
you are a great deal 
tGan we are ; you are 
bear would not reach our 
if you ! a stranger arriving in High 
"of any suspicious looking vagraut 
ut, I implore you to let me know.” 
You may rely on me,” said the Vicar gra 
There’ just one thiog 


marvellous, that at his bidding she 
her home and link her lifa to 
one. From your position 
10ré about ia the village 
j reports 


ikely to that 
ear of 


‘ 


vely 


Leing 
eng | 


to a niin like Blore was , 


I cid } 


} we always been n 


changed the subject, to- | * 


° 


iu the memory of | 


+ 





could you describe Lang to me? I have never seen, 
him.” 
“In his own character he is a handsome, fasci- 
ery. young fellow, with brown hair, very clearly 
ut featurer, and dark, expressive blue eyes, but 






yon may depend upon it that he will be most 
skilfully disguised; be ts the sharpest beggar I 
ever met. Id rather have cto outwit three ordi- 


nary villains thaw Lang.” 

‘There are two thiegs he would find it hard to 
di-guiae,” remarked the clergyman, “ his eyes and 
his stature, Was he by any chance a very tali 
man '” 

“No; he was just above the middle height. 
Riis eyes are peculiar ; a gicl once called them 

megnet in speaking of him to me, and it is 
not a bad description; he certainly uses them ina 
a wonderful way,” 
And you 
I am 
escape ’”” 

“It was mentioned to me by that missionary 
who was over | re a few days ago.” 

‘{ don’t remember aay Teteue meel- 
ing.” 

"* 0@: pe chaps I should have said traveller, for 
he was a lay worker, not aclergyman. I allude 
to Mr. Morton, whom I met at the Lodge. I was 
very much taken with him, indeed I pressed*him 
to sleep at the Vicarage ; but he refused. He told 
ea grea deal about: South Africa; the subject 
ear my heart, fur, as a younger 
mao, it was the dream of my life to be a miseion- 
voyage he mentioned 
hour before the ship left Table Bay th« 

ifiicers came on board with a warrant to 
varch for Ru bert Laoag, alias Vane Carlyco. O! 
sourse the y dn’t find him, Mr, Morton decimed 
he had ti likely made his way up country to 
the gold elds, I day or two later I read in 
the paper that the colonial authories believe him 
to be ia Enziand,’ 
They parted with many expressions of good- 
will, ana Perey returned to the Towers, hoping 
against hope, his father would not subject him to 
& cross-examization as he had passed his 
tine. 
He teed not have fear.d. A change had taken 
place in Barbara, and Sir George’s agony lest his 
dauguter should be taken from him seemed to 
have swallowed up all other thoughts, 
“TI can’t go up to her,” he told Percy. “I 


thiak he will ccme here?” 
afraid so; how did you hear of his 


ary there. Lu Bp aking of th: 
that an 


9 hoy 





think it would kill me, Your mother says she is 
quite conscious now, but that it is terrible to eee 
her, she seems consumed by some terrible fear, 
some hauntipg dread,’ 


“Can’t mother get her to speak and say what 
“No 3 it is ae though all power of apeech had 
left her. All her other faculties have returned. 
She starts at the least sound, and her eyes 
follow your mother whenever she moves, as 
though she dre: aded being left alone, but she has 
not uttered oue wor bh, if only Hariey would 
come back,”’ 


He came very soon, and Percy, with an aching 
heart, followed him upstairs to the sick room. 
I There she lay, the beautiful girl who bad brought 
such terrible aorrow on thoge nearest aud dearest 
to her, and all Percy's harsh thoughts of her 
conduct fled as he looked at her still, set white 
face 





Barbara raised her eyes as he entered. A 
shudder seemed to convulse her frame as Dr. 
Har.ey took her hand to feel her pulse. Her sad, 
beautiful blue eyes, wandered round the room 


with a dumb, piteous enireaty, which almost 
broke her mother’s heart, 
“Oh, my darliug,” she cried, imploringly, 


“try to teil me what you want. ‘Tell your 
mother what is troubling you, Barbara?’ 

But there was no answer. 

As he pressed his mother’s hand fondly Perey 
wondered what spell kept Barbara silent. Was 
it that some terrible shock had indeed deprived 
her of the power of speech, or could it be chat 
the poor weary brain stil! obeyed the —— 5 
commands, and he, strong some weird science 





| imposed silence upon ber 
more, Mr, Fellowes, | 
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CHAPTER XIY. 


Or course the news of Barbara’s illness tra- 
velied to High Cliff Lodge, and affected the three 
women there in widely different fashions. 

Mra. Jocelyn felt quite sure her brother wes 
at the bottom of the matter, and felt indignant 
with him for risking discovery, and courting 
needless danger. The widow shrewdly suspected 
Bertie, as she called him, had engaged himself 
both to Barbara Fellowes and to Olive, but, 
being 2 woman with a keen eye for the main 
chance, she preferred him to keep the la: ter con- | 
tract. 

Olive Durant was both rich and generéta, If 

she refused to marry Bertie she could make him, 
by a stroke of her peu, independent for life; and 
could provide handsomely for his sieter. 

Poor Barbara Fellowes possesse’ no such magic 
power; she had already helped her recreant*lover 
to the uthdoet ‘of Ker means. She had @ father 
and brother determined to avenge themselves on 
Lang if possible, at any length of time, #o'the 
widow considered it feolish of her beloved brother 
to venture near the Towers, and much préferred 
her own scheme for hia visiting High  Olitt | 
Lodge. a Ma 

Alice Melville was very sorry for Miss Felléwea’’ 
illness ; but then she had been a mere child at 
the time of Barbara's former troubles, and she 
never for an inotant supposed the old cause was 
at the bottom of her sudden danger. 

As for Olive Durant, she seemed completely 
upset by the news, Ever since she had heard 
Barbara's story, her love for her had been 
caingled with a deep compassion. Olive would 
have given ber own life freely for the woman who 
had found ker in the enow, ‘takeu her home, and 
treated her as a sistkr, Her first words were 
that she would go to the Towers and beg to 
assist. in the uursing, 

“If you only saw yourself, dear, you would 
never think of such a thing,” eaid Alice, fondly, 
“ Why, Olive, you look like a little white ghost. 
You are as fit for sick aursing as J am to be 
prime minister,” 

“ Miss Durant must not think of such a thing,” 
gaid Mrs. Jocelyn, who felt that, with Olive 
domiciled at the Towers, all ber own plans would 





a  ~ gape neneeneesieeginene adie 


go askew. “I am sure her aunt would be| 
seriously displeasd if I allowed it. ' 
Alice felt indignant at this speech, but wisely | 


he'd her tongue. She found her cousin, gentle 
aud considerate as she seemed, was quite able to | 
administer the snub so richly deserved, 

“T think,” said Olive, drawing her slight | 
figure to its full height and speaking calmly, but 
with chilling courtesy, ‘you are under @ mistake, 
Mrs. Jocelyn; there is uo question of your 
‘allowing’ or forbidding auything I do,” 

Mrs. Jocelyn’s thin face flushed with anger. 

“Mre. Wyndham engaged me,” she began, but 
Olive interrupted her. 

“My aunt could not give you a power she has 
not herself. Iam of age, Mrs. Jocelyn, and my | 
owe mistress, You came here to act as house- | 
keeper and chaperon to my cousin and myself, 
uut I never dreamed of admitting your right to | 
dictate my actions, If you consider yourself | 
bound to do eo, we had better part.” 

Mrs. Jocelyn begap to whimper. 

‘ Of course, in my dependent position I can 
ve trampled on and insulted, I have done my 
utmost to promote your comfort, and now you 
turn round and talk of our parting.” 

“T have no wish to trample on anyone,” said 
Olive, quietly, “but I must be mistress of my 
own actions, and if you think it your duty to 
remonetrate with me, I iepeat we had beiter 
part.” 

“ I won't say another word,” said Mrs, Jocelyn; 
“if you will go to the ‘Towers acd kiil yourself, 
why you must, My kind anxiety is only mis- 
understood.” 

Olive put her hand on her cousiu’s shoulder, 
and led the way to the pretty gardens ; they sat 
<iown, on two chairs placed beneath ea spreading 
chestaut tree ; for a little while neither uf them 





spoke, at last Olive asked, gravely,— 
“ Alice, do you like Mrs. Jocelyn | 
Alice hesitated, and then, woman like, an- | 
ewered the question by another, H 


en 





| she may be everything elee desirable in a c! pif 


“Do you know, Mr, Fellowes 
very question the first time he saw her.” 

“Please don’t feuce with me, Ally, 1 want 
your real true opinion, Do you like her ! 

“Well then, I don’t, At first, when we saw 
her in London, I thonght her charming ; then 
when we came down here I was nor so sure, and 
this morning her face positévals y frightened me ; 
she looked as if she could kill you.’ 

Olive hesitated, 

“Will you think me very changeable? I was 
delighted with ber at first, and now—I am afraid 
of her.” 

“ce Olive { ” 

“Tt is quite true, Alice,” the girl's face giew 
whiter atill as she spoke; “J au not like you, 
dear, you vieed fear no one, because your past is 
an open book with po sad secret in it, But I~ 


I have to be careful whom I trust—and [ don’t 
trust Mrs, Jocelyu.” 

Alice looked very grave. 

“Neither do I,” che said at last. “ Now, 


Olive, give me your reasons first, anu thea J will 
tell you mine.” 

} don’t think she is sincere;.and | have found 
her Once’ or twice listening at the door when you 
andi Were talking alone together. Then, she 
eontfadicts herself. The story she told us about 
that gentleman who came to eee her the other 
day, was quite different to the one she told the 
Vicar. And I have found out that she writes 
ldng letters every week to Mrs, Wyudham,” 

"Tam cure she is not sincere,” agreed Alice ; 
“though I can’t tell you when J first found it 
out. Percy fellowes’s question set me thinking; 
he eaid she never looked anyone in the face, and 
that was a sure sign of her being deceitful, Before 
that i bad only noticed she seemed always asking 
you for things.” 

“* Not asking,” correcied Olive, “ hinting.” 

“ Well, it’s the same thing ; [ suppose Percy’s 
questions made me anxious, and I tuok to wateh- 
ing her. She seems always prowling about at 
night, after we are in bed, | find none of the 
servants can bear her; then it came into my 
head suddenly how very hitle we know of her. 
You know Aunt Grace never wrote to her re- 
ference: ; in fact she never gave any ; she only 
said she was nearly related to Lady 
and, as Unele Tom has been the Ear!’s lav, yer for 
years, Aunt Grace thought that enough,’ 

Olive hardly followed out this line of argument, 
abe said, heavily,— 

“{ don’t want to say anything against t 


~ 





ron, but she is nut quite straightforward—I can’t 
trust her.” 

“I haven't finished,” said Alice, sicaply ; "I 
looked in the Peerage one day, and I found that 
Lady Tollington was a Miss Jocelyn.” \ 

“That proves that she really is connected with 
the Countess 3 she is mivai likely ler sister-in- 
Jaw?” 

"Yes ;” Alice was fluehing painfully ; “ but I 
mentioned the Tollingtons one day to Mr. Arimi- 
tage, and he knows them quite weil, He say: 
they are the most charming pair he ever met, avd 
that Lady Tollington is uot « bit ashamed of 
having earned her living before her marriage. 
Now, Olive, that does not agree with Mrs, 
Jocelyn telling us they would be annoyed at her 
taking @ situation }” 

Lad Ne Nog 

“ Mrs. Jocelyn never mentions her husband. . , 
.. Mr. Armitage told vas the oue sorrow of Lady 
Tollington's life was her brother's sad death. He 
comanitted suicide, Olive, and he was driven to 
it by his wife’s cruel, reckless conduct; she ran 
him into debt and disgrace, and then eetablished 
a private gambling saloon ; t live bad their 
eye on it for a long time as cheat suspected, 
and one night they made a raid o 
Jocelyn (he had been obliged to | 
shot himself to avuid being = n.” 

Olive drew her breath in short, painful, pants. 

“ And you think——” 

“T think Mrs, Jocelyn is his widow and that 
she caused hia death.” 

Alice, don’t, it is too dreadful,” 

Alice put one arm round her cousin fondly. 

* Don’t tremble so darlivg, Mrs. Jocelyn can 
harm you ; don’t you see, Olive, that if apy thing 











Was 





Army ) 


a?) 





asked mo that | 


Tollingt ‘Ry | 


} 


happened to you she would lose a hundred a year 
and a very comfortable home.” 
“[ feel as if I never could take Ler hand 


again,” said Ulive, “Oh! Alice, you don’t know, 
you can’t understand how much misery comes 
from gambling, and that a woman should lure 
meu to their ruin, Oh, shame--shame !” 

Alice was frightened at her agitation and the 
effect it might have on the fragile frame. 

“Olive, dear,” she whispered, “be brave. I£ 
you don’t like Mrs. Jocelyn it is quite easy to send 
her away. You bave what some calla iavulous 
wealth ; even if Mes. Jocelyn demanded her salary 
to Michaelmas and a quarter's votive besites, is 
would ouly be fifty pounds,” 

* But I could wever tell her. I spoke bravely 
evough to-day, but thes | didn’t know the sort cf 
women she was, | cou d not tell her now that 
T had found her out,’ 

Do you know anyone i in Eogl and, Olive?” 






“No rm who could belp ine.’ 

Alice gave a little sigh, 

“Didn't you tell me you travelled from th 
Cape with a very kind old couple” 

* Hiderly,” corrected Olive, “ Yes, Dr. and Mre. 
Curtis ; they are livingai Norwood now. I went 
to se6 then awhen [ was at Penge but they were 
away. 

“ Well,” said Alice bravely, “get them to ask 
you to stay with them for a fortnight roven 2 
week ; when y ou are sae ly a t Norw oud, write and 
tell Mra, leas your plans are changed, in fact 


give her notice. 

* But would ehe go?” 

“She would have to,” said Ali imply, 

“dou't you see if you sent her a cheque for hei 
salary and intimated the Lodge would ve closed in 
a day or tv id have uo excuse to liuger.” 

“ f think [ will try your plan, Alice,” said Olive 
Durant, but what about you 7” 

“Oh! I shall not matter,” said 
“T can go back to Aunt Grace,” 

“You shall do no such hing, m shall join ma 
in London as goon as Mrs. nis gone, or—-—— 


she cot 


46 


\lice, bravely, 


are you afraid of being here H- n ashe gets 
letter.” 

“ Not afraid ; if wou’t be very pleasant, but [ 
daresay it will blow over. You see, Olive, I know 
uearly every creature ia (he place, Dr. Harley 
would come and ‘Read the Riot Act’ to Mra, 
Jocelyn for me if I asked him,” 

“Well, we'll drive up to the Towers to in 





wueo W 


for poor Barbara,” said Olive, “and 
back I'll write to Mrs. Cortis.” 
Mrs. Jocelyn was deeply annoyed wher she 


the cous drive off in the little pony 


aw 
carriage 
things were not g ‘ing at all to her raise tion, 


is 


Rarbara Fell wes’ 8 illuess was emt arras for 
the chaperou nad calculated ou the gir! ‘sR ig rer 
‘iM Me arty! 





ito lunch at the Towers when 
could have been odmitted in their absence, 
Now there would certainly be no set invitations 


| marriages, | 
| acreeable 


| 
i 


given for some time to come, and Bertie would 


be getting impatient besides, many trifles warue 


the wily widow that delay was dangerous, she 
knew that Olive Durant had not f give her 
speech of the morning sud that it was in th 
girl’s power to dismiss her at ony time 

Miss Armitage coming up to call fuund Mrs, 
Jocelyn working industrivusly at some art 


as very aifable ; hat ing been 
w disapproved of second 
r Noel in being 

overweening 
the old raat 


embroidery and 
frankly told th at the wid 
¢ »pe felt no danpe 
to ro umd save for 
anxiety for her beloved brother 


her 


Was 





by no means hard hearted or uafeeling, She “ 
up” Mrs. Jocelyn Lbecaus 2 pitied her, not pe 
ceiving what a very cow fetelie post the widow 
bad, aod also, just a little in a spivit of cpposition 
ecause the vicar bad suid bluntly be could not 
bear her. 
By the way,” said Miss Penelope, “ that 

delightful frieud of yours, Mr. Morton, is over at 


High Chiff to-day. Noe! met him in the village 
just before I started.” 
The girl's were going to do a little shopping 


after the call at the Towers, and as the town 
was some miles off, Mrs. Joce ya fe safe till 
lunch time. Miss Pen e's manner was moat 
affable, aud she decided to make a tocol of the 
old maid. 

“7 wish 7 had met Mr. Morton,” she said 
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frack!: 


mattera J 
such a frie 


eurely 


age 


“He will 
is 80 very 


has such 


sbouid not venture to 


she has 
from the ¢ 
have fit 


‘URL Wilt OC 


4uS 


rising 


unusua! 


Mr. Morton again shal’ | 


you are 


his if 


T sho 
you can t 


position. 


oO my dear 


» 4 May not 


18 PARE 


here, there, don’t fret,’ 
1s the widow dried 
ery amall handkerchi 
neet him, and I'll send hitn up directly.” 
ocelyn personally inspected 
it closet’ in her own 
her brother's hiding: place 


T bh a 
. va 
tbe Niel 
ten | 


certain’ y 
mar 
“eain 
ve 


ne, 


— ot > 


NSCS 
and having 


reature comfo 


S fy) 


and he 


to Africa—though | 


said Miss Armitage, 


ist give him s hint 


] he caprice of a mere 
ow him the least 
eu have the consolation of talking with him of 


said Miss Penelope, 


"I'm almost sure to 


2 afternoon his cc 
five hours, now it 
»ved a few of the dresses so as to 
ve annple room, brought some wine and a box 
the dining-room, 
epared for her prisoner's 
1 ehe walked down the corridor | 
was unlucky for her purpose 
s between Olive’a 
uulucky that she did {| with hush rooney then.” 


reinent would only 


live’a room, it 
there were two apartmen 








ED AIMLESSLY ON UNTIL A VOICE CALLING HIS NAME MADE HIM 8TART, 


? 
: 


ocking her door, 


ib our game would be up. I hope she won't 
make a fuss when she finds the key gone. Still 
{ shouldn't think she was in the habit of locking 
loor, few girls do. I only hope Alice 
ie is & heavy sleeper, for Bertie must go 


ie 
; | past her door. Would ir be safe, L wonder, to 
But to-day every thing would 


give ber a little dose; a pinch of something in 
her tea; better not, perbaps, that girl is as sharp 
as a needie, and I am pretty sure she has not 
wuch faith in me already.” 

Mise Armitage was as good as her word, and in 
lees than half-au-hour froca her departure, 
Mr, Morton was announced, 





You don’t look well, Mab,” he said. as soon 


| a@ they were alone, giving her a careless kiss, 


“ What's the matter ? 

* How can I look well when you wil) run such 
neediess risks? What io the world induced you 
to go to see Barbara Fellowes, and frighten | 





into an illaess }” 
“I didn’t ‘go to see her,’ she met me 


| appointment, and a vice little sum rewarded me 


ior ‘he enterprise. While the coru’s growing the 
steed etarves. Mab, I can't live ou air while 





you're getting ready for the grand meeting with | 
9 


, 


M Durant ? 


“It had better be to night. 


pounds ?” 
“Five theusand,” he retorted, ‘‘she’s so rich 


give even that sum gladly to Le rid of me, | 
don’t see why I shouldn’s make hay while the 
sun shiues. Ina year or two Olive Durant may 
have found out how much society forgives to an 
heiress—she won't be so ready to come down 





suow if Miss Durant was in the habit of 
i must wake sure of it,” she said to herself, | 


putting the key iu her pocket; “if she did lock | 
| could tell her.” 


| resp: ctability.” 


“Or she may have found out about Barbara 
Fellowes,” 

* She must know of that old affair already,” he 
said carelessly, “anyone in the neighbourhvod 


“ Well, I really think you had better be intro- 
duced to your hiding-place; ia a few minutes 
the servants will be passing through the hall 
preparing lunch.” 

“Do send the household to bed early,” expos- 
tulated Lang, “why it’s barely one, I shall have 

ine mortal hours of it.” 

“T'll do my best,” she returned, “and, remem- 
ber, Bertie, we stand or fall together. If you get 
this—thie windfall, I'll throw up my post here 
and join you abroad, I’m about tired of 


(To be continued.) 








In the fifteenth century, as well as in the 
nineteenth, the doors of universities were open 
to women oot only to study but to teach within 
their sacred precincts. In the University of 
Salamanca women had a place, and when Isabella 
of Spain desired to acquire the Latin tongue it 
was to a woman she turned for a tutor, In Italy, 
even in the thirteenth century, a notable 
Florentine lady won the palm of oratory in o 
public contest in Florence with learned doctors 


| from all over the world. 
“The svover the better. I can assure you I | 

shall Le thankful to get out of this neighbour- 
| hood.” 


Tre people of Kussia, as a rule, speak only 
their own tongue, A Jarge proportion of them 


q . ; cannot read the bewildering characters— Rotman, 
“And you mean to ask for five hundred j 


Greek, and composite-——which form their alphabet, 


| and to help their ignorance the shop walle are 
| covered over with rudely-painted pictures of 
she'll never miss it, and I fancy my lady will | 


articles for sale within, The butcher's shop has 
a picture of meats of all sorts and shapes ; the 


' tailor’s walls are covered with paintings of coats 


and trousers. The pills of the apothecary, and 
the vegetables of the greengrocer, are advertisec: 
by pictures upon the doors and windows of theis 
etores, 
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OUT WITH IT,” SAID MR, MAINWARING IN HI8 QUICK, 


O MISTRESS MINE! 
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CHAPTER V. 
DON AND HIS FATHER. 


{v was the early morning-time of the day that 
Mirs) Wentworth had decided on for her lawn- 
teunia party at Ivylands. 

Loudon Mainwaring, at first grimly undeter- 
mined, had ultimately pro:nised Millicent that he 


would accompany her and Ursula; and Milly, | 


really not caring to go withouc her beloved 
brother, had been rendered happy by the promise 
she had extracted from him. 

4s for the gentle Ureula, she was delighte!, 

) her own quiet fashion, at the prospect of 
meeting Miss Diawiddie, and possibly also the 
old lady’s clerical nephew, the Reverend Mark 
Sparrow, rector of Eve’s--a lovely old church, 
forsooth, beautiful almost as a cithedral. 
_ Lawyer Mainwaring was seated at his desk, in 
iis own private office ; and, for a wonder, Loudon 
himself was closeted therein too. 

The hands of the black- marble clock upon the 


mantel-piece of the private office pointed to the | 


hour of ten. 

_ The substantia! mahogany chairs were seated 
in claret-coloured leather ; and the carpet which 
covered the floor was a Turkey one, rich in sub- 
duet colours. 

On thé whole, Mr. Mainwariog’s private room 
was not unlike the parlour of a flourishing city 
banker, 

_ The father, as has been eaid, was seated at his 

deek ; the son, standing near it, leaned his strong 

young shoulders against the long oaken shutter 
i the window. 

His hands were thrast iuto his jacket pockets, 
and his long straight legs crossed carelessly ax he 
stood there, 

Breakfast over in the h use, father and son had 
cone straightway together to the offices ; for Mr. 

inwaring had expressed a wish, only that very 





| 


| 





morning at table, in the presence of Don himself 
and his sisters, that eometbing definite and final 
should be settled at ovce as regarded Loudon’s 
future, before—as the oldlawyer putit gravely— 


the baneful indulgence in the matter of too much | 
play should have made the votion of all work | 


irksome and distasteful. 


“You know, my dear boy,” the old gentleman | 
was sayiog kindly, with the white fiuger-tips of | 


his two hands joined nicely together, “ that, in 


in my opinion, -you have been idling at home | 


lovg enough, quite long enough, as you have 
heard me remark several times before to-day. 


‘Make hay whilst the sun shines,’ is unquestionably | 


an admirable old maxim ; but, Don, my dear son, 
‘ work bravely in your young days, and you'll 
never regret it in your old, is, io my opinion, 
quite as good a one, if not a better, to shape your 
conducton. What say you, Don?” 

“To my opinion,” was old Mr. Mainwaring’s 
favourite conversational phrase ; it escaped him 


unction and marked emphasis on 
pronoun. 

Don’s straigtt dark eycbrowa were drawn 
together. His handsome red mouth, with its line 
of silky raven down, looked just a little stern. 

“ Yes, father,” heanswered, slowly and thought- 
fully. “LT have no doubt that you are perfectly 
right. But still, sir-—” 

Here the young man hesitated, and his dark 
eyes sought the carpet rather troubled|y, 

“Well? Out with it,” said the old gentleman, 
in his quick, business way. 

“{--I—if you, sir, have no objection—that is 
to say,” stanimered Don, “ I should be glad, even 
now, father, of just a little further grace, befure 
I determine anything finally and irrevocably.” 

Mr. Meinwaring tugged somewhat viciously at 
his big white collar and black satin stock, and 
pushed up his stubbly gray hair ou either side 
of his bald forehead. 

He looked, now, as resolute as bis own son 
Loudon could look on occasion, when the lion 


nn 
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| up——“ not many hours, i: 


| until you may see fit to give your cons 
| union with each other. 


j all my life. 
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was stirred within him, and a strong wil! clashed 
with his own, 

“Tn the name of ali sense and goodness,” spoke 
the lawyer testily at length, “ how wuch lunges 
do you want, my boy? If you intend to become 
a man of Jaw-business like myself and your fore 
fathera—and let me tell you now, Don, that, ia 
iay opinion, it is the best, and indeed the only 
thing that you can do with propriety and advan- 
tage, you beirg my only son—i aay, if you invend 
to follow sensibly in the footsteps of your 
father, what on earth is there to hinder you from 
settling down here with ine in this room, on thir 
very mornivg, or to-morrow, ay, or the day after 
—eh ?” sharply. ‘‘ Nothing that I can think of 


; or you either 


oudon said, looking 
ot. Father, you know 
that I am going with the girls to the Wentworth.’ 
this afternoon,” speaking hurriedly, his handsome, 
boyish face flushing tk some 


T do not ask fur long,” 


~“and whilst there, 


: : F ‘ time or other, I mean to ask Guinevere Went- 
on all occasions-—being given always with much | | ; eee 
‘om the personal | worth to be roy wife. t 5 

L "4 =} es a — - — 1 
p | be favourable—and with ali my soul I pray ti 


Should her answer to me 
it may be—why, then I will settle down here 
with you, sir, and will help you, and serve 5 ou, 
and work for you with a right good will, sir, 
utto our 


‘| love her dearly. I have known her nearly 
You, father, have knowa her for 
many years also, and therefore, I should imagine, 
can have no personal cbjection whatever to raise 
in the matter of this choice of my heart 

“Should she, however,” — drawing a hard 
breath—-“‘ refuse me, why, in that case, away i 
must go fora time. I can’t stop in Grayminster, 
And should I ever return to the old home, heart- 
whole and cured, then order me ws you will, sir, 
and [ will obey.” fee 

Lawyer Mainwaring was not in the least sur- 
prised or put out by this outbresk and confession 
on the part of his son. 

He and Guinevere Wentworth had known each 
other, as Don reminded his father, almost from 
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earliest childhood, when the two had been 
yfellows and iittle lovers 
ime, 
Dov,” cbserved the old 
this doubt and uncer- 
Guinevere Went 
h'a love were y s, has been the sole cause, 
i take it, of your late instability—lack of 
settled sim aad purpose-—and all the rest of it, 


vilair th 1, 
revectively, 


whether or not 


aay @* 


biug else i the world,” an 
awered Loudon, earnestly 

Why keus, my boy, haven't you asked 
¢ before!” imquired his father, more kindly. 
rer th io blame s young mau for 
} sug as he is ane of: himself 
woulan he wants for his own. Indeed, in 
iti vest thing that can happen 








Loudoun Mainwaring smiled and shrugged hia 
shoulders slightly. 

"Why have not Isp %ken to Guinevere before 
this ¢*’ said he. Rea i I can hardly 
answer the question. Buc there are times, you 
snow, when oue feels an experiment to be a bit 
arzardou:, aud when one shrinks, albeit it must 
be tried sconet lacer, from taking the actual 
nnoge, watil oue’s very cowardice makes oae 
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’ 








whamed of oneacl’, don't you know ?” 

‘Umph 1”? said Mr. Mainwaring senior ; 
uddivg—'t Then Dou, my bey, I shall expect 
from you an answer of sume sort to-night }” 

i (te 


ertaialy, sir, Ou my return from [vylands, 





} not be late. 
shai) be at home, Don—and up,” Mr. 
waring said, briefly 
“Al father, You are quite certain 
jection at all to make in the 
mn inyuired, deferentially, 


We shal 





Vain- 


- 
uk TUghs, 


hat you have 
affair 7” 


Lou 









[ nssure you, my lad, none in the world. I | 
only want to see you happy-~as happy as I was 
when [ marvi ur tacther, the lovely Miss 
Loudon of Vackington, as she was always called,’ 
said the gentleman, dreamily. “ Den, you 
Ds TV ik€ 


aca glad to know it, sir. I suppose,” added 





ung fellow, wistfully, his olive cheek 

iu gain, as he moved towards the oftice- 

loo you would not be over-bard upon ua, 

father, if Guizevere should say ‘yes’? f mean 

u would not expect us to wait au uncon. 
(ona time befure—before we--we——-” 

Bless my soul 1” struck in Mr. Maia- 


variug, thumping his Je-k, and turning briskly 


Oo the blue documents that were awaiting his 
tention why, what did [ gay just now about 
rly marriages} There is no reason in the 


ww you and Guinevere should wait a day 








And then, recurring once more to the old 


together even vexed question between them, he added,— 


“ And Tam to understand then, that you will 
be a man of law in either case?” 

The young man, for the second time, had 
reached the office doorway. 

“ Yes,” he answered, cheerfully, looking round 
“either way, sir, I promise you—in the end.” 

And then he marched out, and closed the 
private door behind him, passing brightly through 
the midst of the scribbling clerks in the outer 
office, with a nod and a smile for each one there, 
al! euvying him involuntarily his handsome pre- 
sence aad superabundance of worldly luck. 

Loudon Majnwaring’s heart was feeling feather- 
light, and all presentiment of failure in his love 
affair with Guinevere was, at any rate for the 
time being, put out of miod completely. 

His father’s genuine kindness in the matter, 
his promised favour towards the girl whom his 
son loved, had doubtiess dune much in the dis- 
pelling of the young man’s feare on the score of 
the ultimate success of his woving, 

All her past nonchalance and indifference, all 


her strange, inexplicable vagaries of temper, were! 


in like manner, for the time forgottes absolutely, 
and Don felt confident now that, if he could but 
gain, somehow, # favourable opportunity for 
speaking with her quietly aud reasonably, during 
the time that would be spent that day at Ivy- 
lauds, everything iu the end would turn’ out all 
right, and in the most satisfactory manner both 
for himself and fur Guinevere. 

Crossing :the large low hall on his way frow 
the office, he met his sister Millicent. 

She, on seeing him emerge from the * business- 
passage,’ as the household calied it, guessed that 
the conference was over, 

‘Well, Don, dear!” she cried gaily, nodding 
her head mysteriously in the direction of the 
passage entrance, “what did you say, and what 
did father say? Nothing is settle’, I hope— 
nothing, I mean, that will take you from us just 
yet! Ob, you must not leave us before the end 
vf the summer !” 

“T hope not, Milly,” he returned gravely ; 
“indeed, I pray not, with all my beart. But, 
you see, I cannot te!] you for certain, dearie, 
until—until—well, until by-end by.’ 

Milly Mainwaring opened her blue eyes wide. 

“Why cannot you tell me now, thea, Don?” 
she aaked. 

“| will tell you, Milly, after the Wentworths’ 
garden-party,” be answered. 

“You puzzle me rather, Dou,” Millicent said, 
thoughtfully. “ What is it that you wish me to 
understand '”’ lifting her fair frank face inquir- 
ingly to his. 

He smiled lovingly down iuto those upturned 
foret-me-not eyes, 

“Shall 1 whisper the secret ?” said he. 

** Yes, if you will,” replied Milly at once 

She raised herseif ou her toes, aud he lowered 
his dark wavy head to a level with her pretty 
fair “ fringe.’ 

The whisper seemed rather a lengthy one ; and 
when it was ended, Millicent exclaimed,— 

“Oh, Doo dear, is that really it?” 

“Really and truly. Will you not wish me joy 
and success, my pretty Mill?” 

“I do, dear—believe me, I do/” she whispered 


| gravely, but very earveatly. 


H 
: | 
longer than you wish to, You are well off, Don | 
~-you have the whole of your dear mother’s | 
foriune—and Guinevere herself, I should say, 
will have something respectable of her own, | 

hough possitiy net much, If she'll have you, 
i take aad uarry her to-morrow, I won't 
si ain t way | 
Lovdon Mainwaring stepped back from the | 
dour aud wrung his father's hand warmly 
*Thauk you, cir,” said be, ferventiy-—" thavk | 
you!” | 
onion 

CHAPTER VI. 

TI f TY AT IVYLANDS, | 
Just then Loudon Mainwaring, in thanking bis | 
father ro | tly f the paternal goodwill, | 
had forg all about that hateful | 
rumour concerning Guinevere and Six Angus | 
Adair which rife amonget the gossips and | 
busy-bodies throughout the town of Grayminster. | 


UWwuo Lanes 





the fact had 


r 
so---but, for the momeut, happily 
slipped wholly from his memory. 
As for 3 I himeelf, 


the cli lawy gossip and 

scandal, with him, went in at cue ear and out 
at the ler 

‘Tut, tut! aid the old gentleman, with 

umed peevist aseumed to dieguise his 

real feelings—* there, go along, and let us trust 

that the e may be uv di appointment ia store for 


were coupled together | 
ow; and Loudon knew that it was | 


ee 


‘Well, you needn’t mention it to Ursula, you 
know,” Loudon remarked ; “at any rate, Milly, 
not until I give you permission, don’t you know? 
Oc she, in all probability, ot the very firet 
chance this afternoon, wili pasa it all on, in ‘strict 
confidence,’ of course, to that awful old Dinwiddie 
woman ; and then she, in her tarn ys 

“ Loudon !" interposed Millicent, with a hurt, 
reproachful look, “I think you should know me 
better.” 

“t's all right, little girl,” was Don’s smiling 
rejoinder, “But you see—Hark, Milly! That 
is Ursula herself upstairs calling for you.” 

* But, Don dear, you do trust me thoroughly, 
do you not?” persisted Millicent, somewhat 
more than a trifle hurt at his seeming want of 
faith in herself, who was so true and staunch 
always in his interests. “I do not like the 
thought of being doubted by you.” 

“Dear, you are as true as steel, and | know 








it,” he returned, tenderly, ‘‘ Thac was only my 
nonsense just now. There—Ursula is calling 
again. Cut along, Milly!” 

And Milly did “cut along;” but her face, 
when she joined her sister Ursula upstairs, in the 
small snug sitting-room which the two girls 
shared in common, was decidedly clouded and 
sorrowful, 

It was curious perhaps ; but, somehow or other, 
Millicent Mainwaring could not bring herself to 
view in so hopeful and contident a light that which 
Loudon had just now imparted to her, aud believed 
in so hopefully aud confideatly himself. 

“ He is too sanguine,” she told herself, sadly, 
over and over agaia. “ How wiil he bear it—if he 
is doomed to disappointment? Ob, my darling 
brother, I would to Heaven that my fears were 
groundless |” 

s un * a 

The afternoon turned out delightfully fine, and 
most stitable and prepitious in every way for an 
outdoo® summer “entertainment ; the warm sun- 
shite being tempered bya pleasant breeze that 
sighed rather than -blew from the soft sou! 
west, 

half-paet three o'clock the southern Jaw at 
Tvylands, shady and sweetly cool under the spread- 
‘ing elms and dusky larches, was brilliant with the 
hues of the pretty frocks of the ladies who had 
responded to Mrs. Wentworth’s invitation for the 
évent, 2 

No play of any kind had yet begun ; but every 
one was strolling, chatting, or exploring the 
lovely garden in the delightful shade of the trees. 

Some were sitting on the garden seats, which 
were placed conveniently around the great e!m- 
trunks ; and come of ‘the geutlewen were already 
drifting towards that portion of the lawn which 
lay nearer to the house, where, hard by the open 
French windéws o° the dining-room, a well-stored 
refreshment marquee was situated 

Nearly evoryoue expected that afternoon at Ivy- 
lands was already on the scene of action. But the 
Mainwarings had not yet arrived ; and Guinevere, 
capricious as usual, perhaps even more so tc-day, 
declined, for some reason or other, toe commence 
»perations without them. 

‘Oh, do let us begin something at once!” hal 
exclaimed Mra, Wentworth piteously, laying a 
heavily-jewelled white hand with an affected, 
beseeching air, upon the coat-sleeve of Sir Angus 
Adair. “We are wasting ali the best of the after- 
noon, and everybody, 1 am certain, is growing 
tired of waiting ! 

Mrs, Wentworth looked wonderfully juvenile is 
mauve and white, wearin, too, a good deal of her 
valuable lace. 

Her fluffy false locks were arranged in the 
latest style, and were protected merely :by the 





| Japanese sunshade which she carried and twirled 





so coguettishly, 

There were to be croquet “tournaments” 2s 
well ag tennis “matches” ; for Mra. Wentworth 
had vead lately, in her favourite society jour». 
that croquet was fast returuing into fashionable 
favour once more—and the lady was vothing if 
uot “ fashionable ” and up-to-date, 

“T am at your service,” Sir Angus Adair had 
replied, shooting a swift mesnig glance, half- 
questioning, half-pleadiog, towards Quinevere, list- 
less and lovely beyond descriptioa in misty white 
and old-gold. “Only, I suppose,” said he, wit! 
his grave, sweet-tempered sunile, “ oue should first 
of all see after one’s courts and sets?” 

“Of course,” gushed Mra, Wentworth. “One 
can do nothing until that has been accomplished. 
Guinevere, darling, let us attend to the business 
at once,” 

“The Mainwarings will soon be here now,” 
returned Guinevere, idly. “ You, mother, aud Sir 
Angus may get a set together if you like. Which- 
ever I play, I want Millicent Mainwaring on my 
side, and | am going to wait for her.” 

“Ah, then,” said Mrs. Wentworth, eweetly, 
controlling her ruffled feelings admirably, although 
she burned secretly to box the ears of Guinevere, 
“ Ah, then, my dear Sir Angus, I must commit my 
daughter to your charge for juet a little while ; 
for here come the Chumleighs—they are always 
disgracefully late everywhere—and I raust go and 
speak a welcoming word to them.” 

Miss Dinwiddie and her nephew were hover~ 
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ing about the skirts of Guinevere. So Mrs, Went- 
worth, turning to the pair with a sort of playful 
eharpness, added : 

“You do not know the Chuumleighs, I think, 
Miss Dinwiddie! Come with me now, and I will 
introduce you and Mr, Sparrow, They are people 
like Miss Mainwaring, absolutely wrapped up, 
don’t you koow, in church and parish work?” 

‘ With pleasure,” smirked Misa Dinwiddie ; and 
trotted away obediently in the wake of Mrs. Went- 


worth, The Reverend Mark, however, was more 
obtuse. He only smiled vacantly, and did not 
badge. 


“I presume, Miss Wentworth,” he ventured 
timidly—he was an exceedingly mild-mannered 
young man, priest-shaven and goggled, in crease- 
less clerical broadcloth and immaculate linen— 
“J presume, Miss Wentworth, that Mr. Main- 
waring and—and his sisters are scarcely likely to 
disappoint you at the last moment? Miss 
Ursula told my aunt only yesterday that they, 
without fail x 

“Would be sure to come?” put in Guinevere 
graciously, “Yes, I hope so. They are simply a 
little late, like the Chumleighs—that is ali, Mr. 
Sparrow. And see! Here comes the waggonette 
just turning the corner of the road—Mr. Main- 
waring himself driving, and his sisters behind.” 

Catching a faint glimpse of Ursula’s white hat 
in the distance, between hedge aud irce, the 
Rector of St. Eve's flushed a nervous but joyous 
pink, 

Guinevere turned abruptly to Sir 
Adair, 

“You know the Mainwarings,” she said; “do 
you not?” 

“T know young Mainwaring «lghtly,” he 
answered. “TI never had the opportunity of 
meeting his sisters.” 

* You will like Millicent,” she returned care 
leasly. 

hall I? If you say so, I do not doubt 
it,” he rejoined heartily, but deferentially as 
ever 

The waggonette stopped at the drive-gates 
and the girls alighting, Mra. Wentworth’s man 
took the horses from Loudon Mainwarivg. 

Guinevere went to meet her friends, and Sir 
Angus Adair strolled after her intuitively. 

She could not fail to mark how thunderous 
Don's face became in an instant, on observing the 
owner of Minster Court ia such close proximity 
to herself, .The two men, however, sliook hands 
civilly enough, 

For although Loudon Mainwaring regarded 
Sir Angus in the decided light of an enemy and 

rival, young Mainwaring, in the eyes of Sir 
Avgus Adair, was nothing more or less than a 
very old and privileged friend of the Wentworth 

smily——as such had Guinevere herself and Mra. 

Wentworth always represented him, whenever 
‘hey spoke of Dou in his presence, And Adair, 
in his manly worth aud honest simplicity, had 
never dreamed that it could be otherwise than 
that which they would have him believe 

So he cherished, of course, not the least 
auimosity in the world towards the young man ; 
on the contrary, icdeed, he was rather disposed 
to like him, 

Certainly they did not as yet know much of 
each other ; but what the master of Miuster 
Court had hitherto seen of young Mainwaring be 
liked in him unquestionably. 

Hence Sir Avgus Adair could scarcely under 
stand the cool civil greeting, lacking all cor- 
diality, with which, on this afternoon, at Ivy- 
lands, young Loudon Mainwaring thought fit to 
favour him, 

It was the first time that the two men had 
met each other siace rumour had been busy with 
the coupling of Guinevere’s name with that of 
Sir Angus Adair, 

“Sir Angus,” said Guinevere gracefully, “let 





Angus 


me introduce you to Miss Mainwaring. Miss | 
Miss Millicent | 


Mainwaring—Sir Angus Adair, 
Mainwaring ~—Siv. Angus Adair.” 

The Mainwaring girls bowed brightly and 
easily in acknowledgment of the introduction ; 
and Milly Mainwaring, glancing swiftly up at 
him from beneath the deep lace edging of her 
sunshade, told herself emphatically that she 








liked the kindly, bronzed, bearded face much on 
near inspection, and wendered whether, upon 
closer acquaintance, the Baronet might prove 
as “nice” as he looked, 

Mrs. Wentworth, in all her bravery, now 
floated down on the little group. 

“Ah, Don,” she said prettily —“ how do you 
do? Ureula—-Milly, I am eharmed to see you 
both. What a perfect day for us all, is it not? 
Darling Guinevere, perhaps you will now assist 
me in getting the people together, and in finding 
out those who like to play, and those who prefer 
sitting about aud looking on? Sir Angus, [ am 
sure, will be your willing lieutenant—will not 
you |” —very sweetly, this, to Adair. 

Of course ho would be only too happy! His 
eyes would have said ao plainly, even though bis 
lips had not. 

Then Mise Dinwiddie, unexpectedly, tripped 
up to Ursula. 

“We are going to play croguet over youder by 
the laurels,” cried she shrilly, “will you nob 
join us, dear Miss Mainwaring? They say it is 
newer than tennis, aud quite comme i fait agaiv 
Of course, 1 individually, ai going to make n 
rash attempts— and Mark himself is an execrable 
player, he ssys! So it would be so kind of you 
to come on his side, and help to fight his bat« 
through the hoops. Lady Chumleigh herself is 
making up the side over there. Do not refuse 
me, dear Miss Mainwaring!” besought Miss 
Diawiddie, clasping together her little mittened 
hauds. 

Blushing brightly, Ursula acquiesce! willingly 
and departed across the lawn with Sfiss Din- 
widdie. 

* Milly,” 





Don whispered, “you stay here 
with me, If take either bat or wallet, it will 
be somewhere with you and QGuinevere-—not 
otherwise. That brute will be hangivg about 
her, of course, wherever she is.’’ 

“ Brute, Doni What brute?” 

“Why, Adair,” he answered, impatiently, 
almost indeed savagely, so sore was the heart 
within him. And he atared gloomily over to 
that part of the grounds where Guinevere with 
Sir Angus in close attendance, was busy beating 
up recruits, 

“Oh, do you know, he is not rea'ly so bad!” 
anid Milly, mazounimously, “ And peuple, I fancy, 
rust be altogether mistakeu in supposing that 


| there is anything serious between him and 
Guinevere. Observe, Don dear, how awfully 








— 


on 


cool she is to him | 

“That is her way, Milly,” said the young 
man, moodily, “one of her many, and I think 
that J know them all I ought to. However, 
never mind, I'll tell you the truth later ou.” 

She understood what he meant. 

“Milly snd Don, you are wanted here,” 
Guinevere called to them, “It is croquet— 
croquet, ag @ novelty, has carried the day ! 
Everyone is tired of tennis, and welcomes the 
chavge. Cecilia Chumleigh aud Kitty Dare— 
come !—you will complete our set exact!y.” 

* At all events you will be near to Guinevere 
after al!, dear,” whispered Miily comfortinugly, to 
ber brother, “So don’t be down. hearted—!uat 
play your boldest and beat,” she added, wican- 
ingly. 

“T detest a side of four,” said he, discon- 
tentedly, dispoeed to cavil at everything and 
anything. ‘‘The game is always interminable.” 

Millicent perceived that be bad worked him- 
self into anything but an amiable state of mind, 
and she wished with all her heart that she eculd 
make things smoother and pleasanter for him, 
Bat what could she do? 

“There are such a lot of people to amuse,” she 
reasoned gently, “and of course they must be 
anused somehow now they are here, dear! [t 
would be irapossible for them to arrange watters 


better and diiierentiy, I fancy, end it is so like | 


Mrs, Wentworth, you know, to invite more thau 
she can look after and entertain,” added Milly 
Mainwaring, cheerfully. 

“ Hang the whole Jot of ‘em, then!” said bon 


viciously, a3 with Millicent he crossed over to | 


their party. 


CHAPTER VIL 
AND WHAT IT LED TO. 


} 


Axp soon, in a business-like amianner, friends 
and enemies intermingled, and the first player on 
Guinevere’s side opened the game forthwith. 

Sir Angus was voted “captain” of one four, 
and Loudon Mainwaring of the other; and the 
remaining men in the hostile eight were Cecilia 
Chumleigh’s brother, and the Reverend Mark 
Sparrow's younger curate. 

Loudon Maiuwaring, after all, found himself 
on the side of Guinevere ; for that young lady, at 
the eleventh hour, took it into her head t 
declare that she could not possibly do without 
him. 

“T shall want your atrong arm and unerring 
aim, Den,” sbe told bim carelessly, “to rescus 
me frou all chance peril.” 

Aud thie totally unlooked-for mark of favour 
from her had restored his goud- humour completely, 
rendering him for the time being unspeahably 
happy 

Sir Angus himeelf was too much of the kindly 
gentleman to reveal either by open word or act 
the chagrin which be naturally fell at being 
against, and not for, the interests of Guinevere in 
the game, as he fondly hoped to be 

4s her foe in the tournament he was separated 
frou her constantly ; and separation, no matter iu 
how trivial a form now, from Guinevere Went 
worth, meant cimply wretcheduess for Sir Angus 
Adair, 

The warm afternoon air was smitten very 
| pleaeantly with the continual sharp “ click—- 
click clack |” of the rolling alls, aud the voices 
and the laughter of the players. 

The lawn at ivylancs altogether 
the most spacious one in the neighbourhood ; 
several sets were cow in fuil play. The tennia 
courts were a's aud also therefrom 
came the sioutiug of the uubipg and 
leaping inceseantly in the mysteries aud mazes of 
that more robust game. 

“he majority of Mrs, Wentworth’s guests, how- 

ver, preferred sitting about on the garden-seats 
eco! and comfortab'e in the shade of the 
sipping champague-cup and watching the con- 
tests, and, better perhaps than all, quizzing 
| and dissecting generally ihe distaut uuconscious 
players 

© 1, for one, dislike tennis immensely!" con- 
fessed Mra. Wentworth, with her latest air of 
juvenility, “to me the game seems nothing in 
the world but one Jong senseless race and romp 
from start to finish—-surely the most vost} 
and fatiguing pastime ever invented for the 
weariness of mankind ! And as for ciomuet 
iteelf, don't you know, I cave for it only whe 
I am allowed to play unmolested in my own 
peculiar way.” 

“ Which way,” laughed genial Lady Chu:oleizh, 
coming up, mallet in haad, in time to overbear, 
“would be, I suspect, distinctly illegal ?” 

“ Posssibly you might deem it ao,” agreed Mra, 

Veothworth, all smiles and flashing teeth. “Just 
a lectle tiny kick with oue’s tue, don’t you kiow, 
if one’s ball shows itself troublesome, and an ac- 
commodating cavalier who will aid one in getting 
| it through those wretched hoops either by hook 
or by crovk, aud all like that, don’t you know 

” 

Yer, I kuow. And I should not care to play 
with you /” put in Lady Chumleigh, laughing ; 
| who waa one of those warm-souled, pure-hearted 
| matrons who never seem to grow cid, or to loge 
| a healthy interest iu the sports and pleasures of 
| the young. She had been even known te * field” 
! 
{ 
i 








Wwe perk ips 
i 





occupied ; 











at a pinct at cricket for the younger boys at 
home. Young men adored her. Her own tall 
gone voted her the “‘ jolliest” of good mothers, A 
wholesome contrast, forsooth, to the frisky, “ end 
of-the-century ” matrons, to be found in e 
Londen ball-rooms of to-day ! 

Wanutei—Three Red |” called Ursuis’s sweet 
| soprano, 
| “Dear me! I am Three Red, I believe, 
| said Lady Chuaileigh. ‘‘I must run away!’ 

} 








And then Mra. Wentworth turned her attention 
again to the friends immediately around her, 

Guinevere’s side, with Loudon’s strong arm and 
>unerring aim dealing out certain confusiou and. 
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. P f . a. ' 
lestruction withersoever hie fleet ball sped, was | 


doing more than well. 

The young fellow’s spirits were as light as air 
again, for he wae perpetually near to Guinevere, 
and that was sufficient for the present: albeit 
now sod then she exubbed him unhesi- 









Bat then she snubbed Sir Angus Adair 
equally, and in like manner, and so Loudon didn’t 
we a Tap, 
And Millicent, too, perceived ‘vith relief, that 
Don wae perfectiy cordial now to Sir Angur, 
whenever the two crossed and spoke to each 





other ; and, if they did not exactly fraternise | 
quite so readily as she could have wished to gee, | 


seeing them as they at present were was certaialy 
& great deal better thau ee had expected things 
> be between ther ut the beginning of the after- 


\n the whole it 


wat a pleasant gathering for 
all; and as Mra, Wenthworth said gushingly to 
her dear friend Sir Angus, afterwards, everything 
had gone off, she believed, without a “bitch, 

Towards seven o'clock, however, the combat- 
ants in the several games began to show symptome 

surfeit ; ube idlers and strollers likewise were 
rying politely not to Jook bored ; and some of 
-hem, thinking of dinuer, were openly impatient 
for the ordering of the carriages. 

Guinevere’s side had in the end come off with 
After a good fight of nearly three 
hours, the victory bad been signal and complete, 
thanke to Don Mainwaring’s judgment 


Sa 





et + 
‘ycog comurs 


and 





Bi ee 
ule, 


Wentworth had ordered fresh tea and 
cotfee for the players; and now, cup and saucer 
nd, they assembled under the elms 
laughing aud chatting gaily over 
ct, Guinevere wae resting on a 
tool, Angus and Loudon Mainwaring 
1 in her vicinity. 

ok at m over 
Smythe, a gossip-loving uster from the 
Packiugton neighbourhood Which of the two 
should you say was the favoured one?’ 


nh nal were 


with the rest 
the late cor 









the 





whispered 





| me, when, 
, turn round coldly and tell me plainly that I am 





strewed thickly here and there with the dead 
leaves of a past year. 


It was at the farthermost extremity of the | guiltily red—“ how dare you, sir! 


pretty grounds at Ivylande, where a billowy 
green meadow formed a portion of their boundary 
line, and the house itself was nowhere visible, 
for the wild growth of shrubs and climbiog 
tangled underwocd. 

It was all very hushed and solemn here, for 
the summer dusk was deepening perceptibly. 

Already was the grass growing wet with dew, 
and one or two stars had appeared in the sky 
over the meadow, 

Amidst the evening shadows, facing each other 
at last, the two stood there, together and alone ! 

The girl’s face was wofully pale; and her 
large violet eyes were wide and distressed. 

The young man’s arms were folded across his 
breast, and his handsome face had taken its 
square, rigid look—-a look, as Guinevere knew of 
old, that always betokened stress and storm. 

“Aud this is your answer,” he was saying ; 








| but he spoke with « visible effort, and his teeth 
| remained shut--‘' your only 


your final, 


” 


ye ur 
unalterable answer, Guinevere { 

“De not be so tragic over it,” she cried 
faintly, with a sort of sob, “Oh, Don, you are 
not kind to attack me as you do!” 

“ Kind |” he echoed scornfully. “Kind? Pray 
what sort of kindness do you in reasou expect of 
oving—worshipping you as 1 do, you 


too young to understand rightly the true meaning 

of love—ihat the love I bear you is nothing more 

than a boy's firs: infatuation, which in time 
” 

“You seew a boy to me,” she said, in quick 
interruption, turning her face aside to hide her 
falling tears. Iam older than you, Don, both 
in years and in worldly experience. I—I know 
what is beet for both of ue, and what i have once 
said I cannot now unsay.” 

“] love you like a man, Guisever2—with a 
man’s strength, a man’s passion,” he cried hotly. 


| “ Oh, my love, my dear love, in pity do not send 








ntolerably, the more so because of their rough 
unanswerable truth—and pale no longer, but 
What, tell 
me to my face that I am untruthful—that I We / 
For shame, Don. Calling me, too, soulless and 
false into the bargain! Surely such words, from 
amaa to a woman,” panting with anger, pain, 
and humiliation, “are manly in the extreme !— 
worthy in every wise of a gentleman !” 

“Manly, in the circumstances, they may not be 
—or at least, not courteous,” he admitted fiercely, 
“but to your unders‘anding, I can discern plainly, 
Guinevere, they are painfully just aud true. They 
strike home too well to please you, is nut that it ? 
And think you that it is womanly in a woman to 
blight and mar the life of a man, when it lies 
within that same woman's power to gladden and 
ennoble it, without, too, either the least hardship, 
sacrifice, or regugnance on her part ? Pussibly 
you may think so, Guinevere. Al} the same, i 
tell you that beneath Heaven’s sky this night 
there lives and moves no woman more base and 
conte:uptible than yourself. You have broken 
my heart—-wilfully and unpardonably broken it ; 
you have made of my whole future an utier blank. 
And for what—-all for what, Guinevere |} Faugh!” 
said the poor lad, with a gesture of scorn and 
disgust unspeakable. 

The gentle breeze just stirred the leaves and 
branches around them ; they could hear the 
wheels of a carriage on the road rolling away from 
the gates of Ivylands. 

From over the dim meadow came the plaintive 


| lowing of cattle in a more distant pasture-ground, 


and the stable clock chimed the quarter past 
eight. 

Guinevere cowerad and shivered—but she spoke 
ag ain at last. 

“It is useless to blame and abuse me,” she said 
coldiy and steadily, with an almost superhuman 
effort to regain and retain her self-cuntrol, “It 
can be no fault of mine—all the world would say 
so—if—if—J do not—and caunot love you!” 

And then she turned sick and giddy suddenly, 
and tottered a step as though she must have 
fallen, But his arms were atill folded on hie 


| breast, and the firm, square jaw looked pitiless 


V bh two do you mean!” inquired Lady | me from you hopeless. i cannvt bear it—I 
Chumleigh quickly, to whom the question had | cannot, Guinevere.” 
beeu addressed, She sighed heavily, still with her face averted. 

“"‘There--yonder-—with Mies Wentworth her- | It was hard, bitterly hard, to hear him pleading 
self,” suid Mies Sraythe with a pregnant giggle. | thus! 


Do you know whether che is engaged to Sir 

Angus Adair ?’ 
‘* My dear soul, 
™ 


’ ‘ 7 
ady Chumle 
T 


I know ?” returned 
gh good-humouredly, “ But, really, , 
T should eay not, or, if indeed to either 
to young Mainwaring, decided); 
Angus, is merely an ordiuary friend cf theirs | 
~their landlord in fact.” 


how shouls 






of them | 
| 


The 


But ‘ the other’ is here at lvylands the more | 
frequently of the two,” declared Miss Smythe | 


cantly---“ at least, sol am 


who knows all 


informed by 
the news of the 


tinwiddie 





It would be a remarkably good catch if | 
2 get him.” 
do not believe that she is trying,” said | 


good Lady Chumleigh, who vu 
seandal if she could help it 
hild, we must be leaving. Our carriage, I see, 
is waiting, and stopping the way for others.” 

Aod mother and daughter moved cff together, 
to bid ien to Mra. Wentworth, 


er lent her ear to 
Come, Cecilia, | 


* a * * 


Undetected, unperceived, by anyone, Loudon 
Mainwaring had led Guinevere away to a quiet | 
nirequented corner of the Ivylands | 
grounds 

‘aobserved by anyoue present, he bad asked | 
her ior a few cle } 





ar uninterrupted moments apart 





from toe a ment and confusion which the de- | 
partur f Mre. Wentworth's guests was occa- | 
ning | 
Acd Guinevere, with a cold, hard sinking | 
sation at her heart, had consented reluciantly 
enourh } 
The evi! hour had come at last, che krew- -no | 
longer was it possible to evade or defer it! Theve- | 
fore the soover it should be over the better. 


ioe hod bh — 9 
He bac ought her away t 


h or 


spot where the 
yve wasthickest and gloomiest, and where | 
the laurel trees cast intermingled | 

the long pale woodland grasses, | 


the lilac and 


hadows over 


| love you a3 a f: 


| aa Delilah of 
| truth—you have lied | 


Ob, why would he not take from her a first 
refusal—-why tempt and torture her so crueily 
beyond her feeble strength ? 

“ But indeed you are only a boy,” she mur- 
mured tearfully again. ‘ And--and--——”’ 

“ Weil, and what else?” he demanded roughly. 
though he strove bravely to keep cool; for she 
had faltered pitifully, and locked her hands 
together. 

There came then another long-drawn, wearifui 
sigh, but still no audible reply. So he seized 
the little locked hands in a fierce grip, and found 
them as cold as ice, 

“Yes, Lam a boy,” he said ironically—‘ and 
what more? Come, let’s hear it, now we have 
gone so far.” ; 

With a shudder she tried to wrench away her 
hands; bnt, failing in the atterapt to do so, she 
perforce let them remain where they were. 

“ And—and—and I do not love you!” she 
finished, in a frightened, sobbing sort of whisper 
—“T can never love you—never !*” she repeated, 
a feverish, wild nndertone now—“ never, I mean, 
in the way you would have me—-in the way you 
have been asking me to do thiseveniag! 1 will 
end, Don; but—but never as 
anytbiog else. Because it is impossible.” 

He flung the false, cold little hands from his 


| grasp, as he would have flung some poisonous 


reptile, and scaihing, passionate words burst 


| from his pele and angry lips, 


You are heartless, cruel, and soulless, Guine- 
vere,’ he almost shouted —" heartless and false 
old. You have nob spoken the 
fay or do what you may 
—your loveis my own, all my own, aud I know it! 
Do you think that Iam blind, and incapable of seeing 


| through your mean, contemptible schéming and 


ambition, and the part you have beea playing 
“How dare you, Loudon Mainwariog\” she 
stopped hin passionately, his taunts stingidg-her 





and immovable. 

His dark eyes burned with a dull threatening 
fire, though the ashen hue of his face, perhaps, 
surpassed that of the girl before him. In grim 
silence he regarded her, clinging there for support 
to the stem of one of the larches; and then she, 
struggling visibly now for some show of outer 
calmness, confronted him once more in her un- 
worthiness and sin. 

“May Heaven forgive you, Guinevere Went- 
worth,” said Loudon, slowly and impressively, 
before she could utter another word herself, fur 
her white lips had opened to speak—--“‘it is more 
than I myself can ever do whilst I live. J, at all 
events, have epoken the truth this night—you: 
conscience tells you that I have. It only remams 
for me to say that with the man for whom you 
have thrown we overboard, I trust you may find 
happiness ; though happiness is more than you 
deserve at any time; for, without the slightest 
grain of compunction, you have wrecked and 
destroyed mine. I pray Heaven, with all my 
heart and soul, that I may never look upon your 
erue) face again !”’ 

And then he went away and left her-—still 
clinging there to the larch-stem, with her white 
face hidden. : 

Loudon Maiowaring, a changed man in his 
blighting disappointment, retraced his heavy 
steps in the direction of the house. A 

He found the waggonette and horses waiting, 
and Ureula and ‘Millicent in readiness for the 
homeward drive to Grayminster. : 

They were standing in the flowered-and.ivy- 
covered porch with Mrs. Wentworth herself. 

“Oh, Don,” exclaimed simple Ursula, who 
possessed little of her younger sister's tac' 
“where have you been all this long while? We 
thonght that you were lost, or—or that some- 
thing dreadful had happened to you—dida't we, 
Mrs. Wentworth?” 

“Truly, yoe,” assented that lady airily, guess- 
ing shrewdly however as to what had been 
happening, and interpreting favourable conctu- 
sions, thankfully, as she termed it, from poor 
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Loudon’s gloomy brow. “No one could find 
either you, Don, or Guinevere, when people were 
leaving and wauted to say good-bye just now. 
Sir Augus Adair was in pusitive distress,” 

Loudon winced, 

“ Come, sir,” exclaimed Mra, Wentworth, 
playfully malicious, and maliciously playful—‘ I 
must know! What have you done with my 
daughter Guinevere ?” 

“She will be with you soon, I have no doubt,” 
replied Loudon, stiffly. “Good evening, Mrs, 
Wentworth, and thank you for the pleasure of 
the afternoon, Come, Ureula—Milly—aren’t you 
read ; bee 

“We have been ready ever vo long!” said 
Ursula, mildly injured at his impatient tone. 
“Tt was you who kept us waitiug, Don.” 

“Yes, dear,” Milly murmured gently, “ we are 
ready vow if you are.” 

Like Mrs, Wentworth, she, too, guessed all too 
well what must have been happening somewhere 
at !vylands, to make Don look like that ; and her 
tender heart bled for this brother whom Millicen ) 
loved so dearly. 

“A happy thought!” cried Mrs. Wentworth, 
suddenly—“ now that you are all bere, why not 
have the horses put back, and stay and dine. 
Ohdol Sir Angus will be back almost imme- 
diately. He has only gone over to the Court to 
dress.” 

“Thank you, no,” answered Don, gruffly. 

They drove home in the eweet mild dusk, 
Loudon, all the way, speaking never a word either 
to one sister or the other. 

Ucsula wondered vaguely at his unusual 
silence; but Milly, knowing well the reason 
thereof, wiped away her tears when Ursula was 
not looking. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Time went on, it was winter, Snow waa deep 
on the ground, and still no sign of the promised 
visit from the old Fairy, as Pauline mentally 
called her. Winter gave place to spring, and 
spring in turn to summer, and yet, she came 
not, and Pauline began to think that she was a 
mental delueion—ditto that terrible adventure in 
Miss Jones’s west wing. 

The country was very gay. The lord of a 
neighbouring manor was coming down to live 

here at last ; and the whole neighbourhood was 
in a flutter, the female portion of it especially, 
for was he not immensely rich—a great light in 
the political hemisphere—and unmarried ? 
People said he was too much taken up with the 
business of his party to give a thought to any- 
thing else. But a late session and hot days and 
nights of hard work had knocked him up, and he 
had come down to the manor, to which he had 
beer so long a stranger, for complete rest. He 
was not to. open a book or to write a letter; he 
was to do nothing. 

Now was the time to take him at advantage, 
thought all the mothers with marriageable 
daughters for miles round. He would have 
atople leisure for hours of dalliance at lawn 
parties, picnics, race meetings, and even balls. 
He must go to the Duke's ball, of course—in 
fact, he was expected to make his first appear- 
ance on that occasion. Royalty would be 
there, all the county would be there, they had 
been looking forward to it for the last month— 
sll the county, every girl within miles—except 
Pauline. 

N.8.—Sir Philip was by no means the anchorite 
peopie imagined. 

Pauline delighted in dancing, and had a 
setural taste for it, a good ear and a tight foot, 
and many a time she had waltzed about the 
schoolroom, on wet days, with her dear friend 
Letty. Her sisters had received a card of invita- 
tion for the “Countess Villani and the Misses 
Rivers.” 

















“ Preposterous!” exclaimed Carrie, throwing 
it down, pettishly ; “as if two of a family were 
not ample. I wonder how they even know of 
your existence, Pauline—absurd! ” 


“IT am sure I don’t know,” she returned, | was her ouly one 


meekly, as she took up Carrie’s brocaded pria- 
rose satin, and commenced to renovate the 
body with some priceless old lace, 

“Mind you put it on full—very fuil,” she 
said, imperiously ; “and leave plenty for two 
ruffles in the sleeves, and be quick. There's the 
front breadth of the skirt to be taken out yet 
and turned, and Matilda says you mwst aet to 
work on her ruby velvet to-morrow, or i! 
never be done in time. Yes”---approvingly, as 
she sewed away—" that will do, and a bunch of 
brown velvet wall-flowers just there, you know. 
Why, heavens and earth, child,” very irritably, 
“what's this drop of water ou my good body-—a 
tear?” tragically. ‘“* Diegusting! What on 
earth are you crying for? Are you sick?” 
querulously. “IL hope to gooduess you'll put 
it off till after the ball!” with amiable candour. 

“What are you crying for?” she reiterated, 
irritably. j 

“Oh! Carrie, how I wish Iwas going too!’* 
she exclaimed, clasping her hauda, and gaging 
at her imploringly. ‘Couldn't I go! 
ITcould. I'll uct be a bit in your way-—I'll stay 


| 


ig 


such keew, critical glances, as if she was mentally 
measuring her from top to toe?” 
be hastily assured her that she had no means 


i of helping erin eoy way, unless a shilling (it 





Oh ! gay ; 


in a corner if only I may see the dancing and the | 


Do-—do please take me, only for once.” 

‘What nonsense!” she cried, ‘‘I really 
wonder at you. Go to the Duke's ball! I 
wonder you can propose such a thing. 
first place, two of a family are more than 
enough ; and, in the second place, you have no 
dreas,” evidently putting forward this fact as a 
“ clincher.” 

“Oh! I've an old Todian muslin Matilda 
gave me,” ehe interrupted, eagerly; “I can 
sit up at night and do it up quite nicely. I 
need not take any time from working for you,” 
eagerly. 

“ Any way, if you had a dress we would not 
take you—there’s no room in the fly, your 
manners are not formed, you kuow no one, 
and you would be quite out of your proper 


people. 


In the | 





sphere,” very decisively; “three women, too! | 


ridiculous.” 

“What is my proper ephere? 
bitterly—~“ Dreasmakiog *” 

“Yes,” returned Carrie, quite frankly ; “ you 
have a great taste that way—quite a talent— 
no lady ever had such an accomplishment ! 
take after your mother; you are her image, 


You | 


would be of any service to her. 
This sue produced from a wrinkled old leather 
purse, and handed it over timidly. 

The stranger accepted it with thanks, aod 
curteeyed herself away, keeping her eyes upon 
Pauline till the door wasclored between then. 

“The idea of asking for you!” cried Carnie, 
contemptuously. “She meant me, you stupid 
Phoebe! What does any one want with Miss 
Pauline? Preposterous! ” 

“Well, auy way, the person aeked for Miss 
Pauline, and had her pame as pat as you pi ‘5 
returned Phoebe, rather sulkily, and the subject 
dropped. 

. 





* * * w 

The great day of the ball dawned ab last—a 
lovely day. 

Pauline was up at dawn, aud hard at work for 
hours before breakfast on matchless ruby velvet, 
and, thanks to her industry, the great busines: 
was satisfactorily completed by twelve o'ciock 
and the whole long summer afternoon was en- 
tirely her own property. 

The house was quiet-—Matilda and Carrie were 
both lying down ao as to be quite “fresh” for the 
fatigues of dressing and the evening’s revelry—- 


| so putting on a big shaded hat and tekiog up a 


book she strolled out into the pleasure-grounds. 

Poor pleasure-grounds ! What would Grant 
have said if he saw them now ¢ 

High, rank grass concealed the very shape of 
the beds, moss covered the gravel, statues lay 
prone beside their pedestals, the walks between 
the shrubs were impassible ia many places from 
tangled branches and s dense growth of unre- 
strained underwood, 

Pauline sat down on an old stone seat, and 
tried to concentrate her thoughts ou the book iu 
her hand. It was useless. 

The fire, and « comfortable arm chair, and s 
pouring day, with rain lashing the paues, are the 
best surroundings for enjoyment of that kind 
(especially if the mind is nct dwelling on other 
matters) not a balmy July afternoon, with waving 
flowers, booming busy veee. and gaudy vutter- 


ahe asked, | fies all about one. 


The insect world were enjoying themselves-~-it 
was the season of enjoyment. All young things 
had-their day, wasshe never to have hera ? Pauline 
asked herself hopelessly 


She got up, and walked awsy mechanically 


and we have long come to the conclusion that | towards the woods, with her hat over her arm 
she was somebody's lady’s maid,” lowering her | 


voice. 


“She was nothing of the sort,” exclaimed | 
Pauline, furiously, flinging the brocaded body | 
on the floor; “and if you don’t retract what | 
you have said { will never sew another stitch for | 


you. How dare you say such 
mother #” 

This was a threat that had great effect on 
Carrie. Dress was ber idol, and Paulive was 
that idol’s high priest, so, after a time, she said, 
very reluctautly,—- 

“ Well, perhaps she was not. 
can’t deny that there was something very 
wysterious about her, now can you? And, any 
way, there’s no need to fly into a rage for 
nothing.” 

At this moment Phoebe came iuto the room, 
looking quite excited and said,—- 

“There’s a person downstairs tc 
Pauline.” 

This was the first visitor she had ever had in 
her life. No wonder the annouucement created 
a sensation. 

Pauline’s mind at once flew to the “ Princess,” 
her grand aunt, and throwing down her work 
for the second time, and not waiting to attend to 
Jarrie’s questions or speculations, she ran very 
quickly downstairs. 

Tt was not her aunt, but an elder'y woman, 
who looked her over very sharply ay she entered 
the room. 

She felt a keen pang of disappointment as her 
visitor advanced with a begging petition for the 
children of sailors lost at sea. Why did she apply 
to Pauline, and why did she scrutinize her with 


However, you 


see Miss 


hings of my | 











aud very bitter, discontented feelings in he 
heart. ‘ 

Why was she to be different to other happ: 
girls? For what was she being punished by tins 
blighted life ¢ 

She was eighteen ; she had not a friend io the 
world except Letiy, from whom she was divided 
by the length of England. She had not even a 
pet animal, no amusement, no variety from years 
evd to year’s end 

She felt all the bitterness of the pinch of 
poverty in the house beyond, but had none of the 
alleviations her sisters experienced. [t was her 
business and tLeir pleasure that she should eit at 
home and sew, like the girl in the song of the 
shirt. 

Thinkiog theee thoughts she rambled on, and 
unwittingly passed their owa boundaries and into 
their neighbour’s, It did not signify~-she had 
often done sc before, aud uever met a soul. 

At last she sat down on a great log, and lean- 
ing her bick against the trees behind her, worn 
out by her early rising, and the heat, and her 
walk all combined, she fell asleep. 

How long she had been asleep she could not tell, 
perhaps two minutes, perhaps two hours, bat she 
was awoke by something soft licking her hand. 
It was a dog’s tongue—a beautiful brown and 
white spaniel, who was gazing at her with enquir- 
ing ycllow eyes, and beside him stood a ger tieman 
—a tall, very distinguished-looking man, neither 
young (to her) nor old, dressed in a light auit, 
with a soft felt hat drawn overs pair of intensely 
sleepy blue eyes, that were gazing at her with a 
curiously intent aud critical expression. 

She jumped up, feeling very hot and confused. 
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She was not in the 
and was trespassing, too. Pro 
} of the manor, or his 


habit 
bably this was the 
She hurriedly 


ea a 
ARO. 





mered some kind of lame apology—said 
something about straying in unconsciously, aad 
would not let it occur again. 

“Don't go,” he eaid, in pleasa rather 
authoritative voice, as he stooped to pick up her 
bouk, “I shall be only too much honoured if you 
will walk in the woods whenever you please. 


Pray don’t go,” he continued, with still more 


animation. Sit down again. You are the very | 
first person I have seen since I have come back to 
the old manor, and T hope we shall become better 


acquainted. J am Philip Curzon.” 

Then this was indeed the great man, the desir- 
ed of all. He did not lowk at all severe—<juite 
the trary. There was something so pleasant | 
ia his eyes and his emile that impelled confidence. 

He tovk off his hat, and sai down beside her on 


Jog’s head between bis hands, 


“his is Rover 
Want to know you 


amilte 


a spoi ed spaniel, and now we 
name,” looking at her with a 


! aim Pauline Rivers,” she replied rolling the 
bon of her hat nervously between her fingers, 
vlouring warm!ly as ehe spoke. 

j t Rivers |” he repeated to himself, 
Mount Rivers. ‘There were two Miss 

8 when I wasa lad,” looking at her dubiously. 
iot know there was another Why, 
course, to be eure, T remember,” be 

ere was Cinderelia, I beg your par- 
Rivers, but it is not possible that you 
» the same peraon ?” with a mischiev- 





iis eyes, 











of neeting gentlemen, | igne ‘ance, [ assure you,” 





he returned, em 
| phatically, 

“You are treating me as a child,” she cried, 
indignantly. “ Please not to call me Cinderella 
again |” 

| 
| 


“Now you are vexed with me, I see; and, 
believe me, I did nob mean to offend you. I want 
to be friends, and you won't let me, Cinder—I 
mean Miss Pauline. Look here, I want you to 
give me a couple of dances this evening. Will 
| you? The first Lancers, for old times’ sake, and 
a waltz, please,” 
| “Do you mean at the Duke's ball?” she asked, 
| tremulously, 
“ Certainly ! 
*T am not 
| Voice. 
“What!” in great amazement, turning half 
round and looking into her eyes as he spoke— 
| eyes that were, in spite of her, brimming up 
with tears, io correspond with her tell-tale 


Where else did you imagine ?” 
going to it,” she replied, in a low 


| quivering lips. 
“And, why? What is the reason }” he asked 
» why 2 
in a lower and more sympathetic voice. “Ie it 


the sisters again }”’ 


She made no answer, but two tears stole out 


from under her eyelids, and trickled down her 
cheeks, 
“By Jove, whatashame. Of course, they are 


going!” sarcastically. 

To this she merely nodded her head. 

“ Did you get an invitation ?” 

‘Yes, and they were quite surprised,” 

“Ww hy won't they take you? Did you ask?” 

“Yes, I begged,” rep ied Pauline. “I said 

| I'd ge only to look on, I'd give anything even 
| to see ii, even through a window. I've never 











‘ w did you know that i was called Cinder- | seen anything,” she contivued, in a broken voice, 
elia ? > asked, evasively, looking inte the | “but they said two were enough to go, and I 
rown of her he | had no dress, and I would be ont of my place, for 
“ T was present a tain scene in a suramer | I've never been in society, which is true, aud I've 
use. I don't know if you recollect ip?” | no manners,” and here her feelings quite over- 
p ively ; ; | powered her, 
e naturally nembered it weil, end mur | "By George,” he 4 eye and then seemed 
mured, * Were I " , lost in thought, At last he said, ~ 
f 5 vy, Miss Rivers, Iwas} “Look here, Miss Pai ine you shall go, I'll 
the ld acquaintances?” | be even with your sisters. My s roading “Lady 
em phat | Farrington, is going, she shall call for you. Vl 
To tt eply, and he pro- | get her to send over a man with a polite note to 
ceeded, your eldest sister at once, asking if she may take 
“ Where have you been ever sit } | you, as she has no 7 ung girl to chaperon. They 

l have been at schoolin the North of England won't say no, will they #” 

until last yea } iswered, meekly : “Tt would be no use,” she sobbed, more heart- 
“ Never ec for he holidays?" with | broken now than ever, “I could not go, I’ve no 
1 brow 1 dress,” 

Never voming home for the holidays, as you | Here was an obstacle even to him, and there 

sy. ; was another cead silence, 

And 3 ive with your ere?” ‘One of May’s,” he suggested, timidly, “you 

Yee ihout raising her eyes. | would not wear it, and it would be too—too—I 

Le ver heard of you. You don™ go | don’t know what. Could you rig up nothing?” 
any wher Jo vot I’ve never heard of Miss confidentially. 

Pauline, though 1 often hear of Miss livers and “Nothing!” she replied, hopelessly, with a 
" untess Villani,” and he smiled birmself, shake of ber head and another burst of tears. 
In zo ywhere, I stay at home; “It’s a bad business, I see,” he continued, 
ways | very kindly. “I only wish I could do some 
id y wi lo you do | thing. 1 shan’t enjoy myself at ali, Cinderella, 
make dresses, she answered, with evident you have spoiled all my pleasure. ‘I ehall be 
eluctanc | thinking of you sitting at home weeping in 
‘Oh, indeed! J see that you are s Cin- | the chimney-corner ; but, never mind, you shail 
eli me, why were there teara on | have something instead. It’s hard lines if you 
your cheeks just now when you were asleep? It’s | are never to go to a dance, nor have any 
dd that each time I meet you you should be} pleasure at all. I-——” sitting a few inches 
ry ing. hat we you erying for this time; | closer to his weeping companion, and speaking 
l she beat you agaiu /” and a peculiar smile | in a tone of much decision—“I will give a 
led his lips, i ball for you!” 

\ nean Sir Philp Curzon ’~-she ex “You!” she cried, drying her eyes, and 
claim lignantiy. “I don't see why jou | g at him incredulously. “ How good of 
thould cross-question r | you; but don’t, you must not for me, I am 

‘Mr.—-Sir! You ii me Philip. We | told~I mean,” hesitating, “ you came down here 

aN own éach othe rs, Cinderella,’ | for peace and quiet and rest. Never mind ; it-- 

he returned idiy— ears, I declare,| it would be too much--something else may 
ud the imter { take rust be my | happen. [ shail get over this,” now trying to 
use, | speak cheerfully, failing miserably in the effort. 

Nonsense |" she returned, impatiently. “You | “It was only hearing eo much of this ball and 
b it is nonsense, and you are taking advan- | working at-—--—” here she paused with flaming 
t f my country ignorance, Tam sure, and | cheeks, “that made me wish to go so very, 

1K 6 me in your sleeve. We met by acci- | very much. I’m not always crying because [ 
ent ten yeare ago, ard now to-day. We can't go to balla, “she added, with an attempt 
are nothing but strangers. I never spoke to you | at a smile, “and I’m very, very much obliged to 
in my life before |” | you for thinking of askiog your sister to take 
“ Now, Cindereila, that’s not kind of yo (me, but you see it would be no good. Forget 
am not caking advantage of your country | ail about me, please,” rising and holding out her 








hand in farewell, “and enjoy yourself very 
much” this evening, and do not remember 
Cinderella,” 

“T should enjoy myself if you were coming,’’ 
he returned, also rising, and clasping her hand 
heartily in his, “ As you won't be there it will 
be as great a bore as balls generally are. I shall 
come and see you very soon,” still holding her 
hand ; “you may be sure of that.” 

“You may come, bub you won’t see me,’ 
returned quickly, withdrawing | her fingers. 

never appear to visitors.” . 4 

“Oh! don’t you? We will eee about that,” 
decisively, now walking by her side up the wood, 
and pulling brambles and branches out of the 
way of her flimsy cotton garment, In silence 
they reached the broken palings that led back 
into the mortgaged remains of Mount Rivers, 
and here he finally shook hands with her, and 
she ran away down the path in the wood at the 
top of her speed. It wae getting late, she had 
still her sisters to dress, As she turned the 
sharp corner she cast one swift, involuntary 
glance backwards. Sir Philip waa leaning both 
his elbows on the rails in the place where they 
had parted, looking after her still, He saw her 
turn her ‘ead, even though at a considerable 
distance, and waved his hat in a gesture of 
farewell, 


she 
“I 


CHAPTER X. 


QuickLy as she ran, she was barely back in 
time. Her eisters were both very cross at ber 
long absence, though it was only six o'clock, they 
had had a light tea, and were all impatience 
and on the qui vive to commerce their toilettes. 

She commenced with Matilda, dressed her 
hair, put in her diamond stars to her satirfac- 
tion, fastened her cress, arranged her flowers, 
laces, bracelets, and even buttoned her g!oves. 

Here she drew a long breath of reiief, when 
she wae “done,” but she had still the worst half 
of her taek before her-—Carrie. 

Carrie’s hair was particularly intractable on 
this oceasion, and had to be taken down three 
times ; then, in lacing up her dreas, she unfortu- 
nately missed one eyelet hole at the top, and had 
it all to de over again, and receive a severe scold- 
g as well ; in the end, about eight o'clock, they 
were both equipped and wrapped up carefully in 
soft mantles and seated in the fly. 

They were obliged to go early, as the fly had 
oue or two more journeys to make, and Paulive 
saw them away from the door with all the 
fortitude she couid assume, Never once had 
they said, “ Pauline, 1 wish you were coming,” 
“Thank you, Pauline.” 

She eat down on the steps, with her chin in 
her hande, watching the eun set behind the trees, 
and trying not to think of all the other girls whe 
were at that moment dressing for the ball, when 
she suddenly heard the sound of wheels coming 
up the avenue, and, raising her head, she beheld 
a very grand carriage and pair approaching, with 

a powdered coachman on the box, and a footman 
besi ‘le him 

It was at the hall door in a minute, and she 
saw that it contained her grand aunt and the 
begging woman, and a box. 

“There you are, Pauline,” cried the old lady, 
in a high, shrill key, who looked more like a fairy 
than ever, her white hair ail worn in little curls, 
on her head a velvet cap, with a peaked front, 

1dded with diamonds. ‘“ There you are!” she 
exclaimed, as if ehe had only eeen her yesterday. 

“Are you ready toc come to the ball, my child } 

"To the bali?” she gasped. “ Oh, no! My 
sehen have just gone,” she replied, with as much 
fortitude as she could assume. 

*« And you are just going. Here, Therese, ged 
out the box, and be quick and dress raademoiselie. 
I shall come in myself and superintend her 
toilette.” 

In another half second the door was opened, 2 
big box handed out and carried carefully up the 
steps by the footman, the old lady herself follow 
ing it, and bustled into the house. 

‘She was very small and upright, and had th 
etraightest back in the world, 

She was slightly lame, and walked 





with the aid 
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of a gold headed cane, which made her lcok more 
like an old fairy than ever. 

Pauline led them past the gaping petrified 
Phoobe, up to her own bower—such a shabby 
little room, with no curtains, one faded strip of 
carpet, & painted dressing. table, and a tiny glass, 
Many.an Abigail would bave turued up her nose 
at the apartment. 

“Get me a chair,” said Pauline’s avnt imperi- 
ously, casting one scorching glance around, “ and 
set to work at once, Therese, and I'll tell her all 
about it. I've been ill, child,” she continued, as 
Therese bundled the bewildered Pauline out of ber 
cotton frock, and, making a wisp of it, flung it 
coutemptuously into a far corner, ‘and not able 


to come over before, but I’ve had you in amy | 


mind. I knew this ball was coming off, and it 
was not likely your affectionate sisters would take 
you, and it seerned an_exceilent opportunity for 
me to come for you unexpectedly, and present 
you to the assembled world—my world—as my 
grand-niece, I sent Therese here to look at you 
and take your measure,” here her grand-niece in- 
terrupted her with a little cry of delight and 
admiration as Therese quietly shook ont the most 
exquisite dress she had ever beheld, 

It had been in the mysterious box—-a white 


satin slip a k € skirt of silv le | 
satin slip, and body, and over skirt of silver tnlle | rags and beggary.” 


wave upon wave of silver tulle fell round her, 
looped with chains of silver daisies. 

The bodice had silver daisies all round the 
berth ; there was & wreath of silver daisies for 
ner hair, white silk stockings, and lovely satin 
slippers, long white gloves, a white and-asilver fax, 
and a pearl neck-lace, 

All these articles came out of thia wonderful 
and were put upon. Pauline—oh, bappy 
Pauline--whilst her aunt sat by and tapped her 
cane, aad gave imperious directions and ap- 
proval, 

“How lovely, how exquisite,” Pauline ex 
laimed, rapturously, “I never saw anything 
) beautiful,” 

‘Yes, my dear, it’s French, it was made for 
vou by Worth, and only came this morning. I've 
long intended to act the part of the fairy god- 
mother and to take you away, my little Cin- 
jerella, from ycur sisters, I wish to see their 
faces when they meet you to-night. I like a bit 
of comedy in real Jife—T! like a sensation.” 


. 


DOx, 


‘ 


‘*T am greatly afraid they will be very angry,” | 
che faltered, with a sense of terrible misgiving., | 


‘Perhaps they will send me home,” her heart 


sinking at the not improbable prospect, 


“No, no, my dear, no fear of that,” returns | 


her aunt, decisively, “Iam staying with Lady 
Harrington, Sir Philip Curzon’s sister, and [I 
would take you back with me to-night. I am 
bliged te go to London on business to-morrow, 
but I will return in the autumn and take you to 
live with me altogether, I cannot now, Iam not 
my own mistress,” she said, this almost in a 
whisper, 

She not her own mistress! This imperious 
looking old princess! It was incredible. Paulire’s 
ince reflected her doubts. 

“Your sisters are paupers—and wicked 
paupers,” she continued vehemently, tapping the 
ground with her cane. “But 1 must leave you 
here for the present—it's safer,” as if speaking to 
herself, '‘ However, you shall have money, plenty 
of money ; an ample stock of dresses are on their 
way, and a pony carriage, and groom, and maid. 
Your dark days, my child, are at am end, and I 
shall introduce you to many powerful friends, 
who will see that you no longer sit at home in 
the chimney corner-—ma pétite Céndrillon enact 
ing the role of poor relation, My bankers in town 
will keep you supplied with money-—money for 
your own use, my child, not theirs, And now, 
you are dressed, and it’s time we were going. Is 
there any glass in which you can see yourself 
from head to foot? You are transformed ! 

There was one ia the drawing-room, and here 
Pauline beheld her reflection by the light of two 
candles, She was quite awed—she could not 
speak 

Here was, indeed, an extraordinary travafor- 
mation; she looked like a young fairy princess. 
ter feelings were too mixed for words, she could 
ouly gaze in silence—stupefied silence. 

She was then wrapped in a soft Indian mantle, 








| bird’s-eye view she had taken. 





and handed into the carriage sfcter her aunt, 
feeling as if she were in a dream—a delicious 
drearo--and keenly dreading the awakening ! 

Therése and the box had mysteriously disap- 
peared, and her aunt and she were téte-d- tele 
in the carriage alone. 

“Your are like your mother, Pauline,” she 
said, at last. “‘ Like her, with the beauty of your 
aunt, Nathalie, There’s no harm in your knowing 
you are pretty ; you would soon hear it, and you 
did not make yourself. I hope your beauty will 
not prove as fatal to you ae hers did to her.” 

* Who was my aunt Nathalie? I never heard 
of her,” she asked eagerly. 

“ Your mother's only sister.” 

Tell me something about my mother,” she 
urged; “no one speaks of her, no one ever 
names her—2who was she ¢”’ 


“My niece, my niece. You will hear her story 


tire enough,” returned the old lady quervlously. 
“J once declared I would never hear her name 
again, but that’s gone by; age and time soften 
one wonderfully, Iam not sure that they do 
not make us do foolish things. If I thought 
that you would be another serpent that I was to 
nourish in my bosom, I would fling you forth ou 
the hard stones out there, and leave you to go in 


Her vehemence quite frightened Pauline, who 
trerabled visibly aa she sat beside her in all her 
finery, andthe big bouquet im her hand shook per- 
ceptibly. 

“Nay, never tremble, girl, you have but to be 
meek and obedient, and that’s all I ask. Here 
we are at the door,” as they drew up amid a 
blaze of light, and stepped out on the cirpeted 
steps, Pauline walking timidly behind her aunt, 
feeling half frightened and half elated. 

It was all so new to her; the lights, the im- 
mense crowd, the brilliant dresses and uniforms, 
the fountains, ferns, palms, and wonderful deco- 
rations, and the inspiriting sound of the band ! 

One waltz had just been danced as they entered, 
and as Pauline moved up the room ia the train 
of her fairy godmother, she feit that many, many 
eyes were on them both, but most on her. 

“Was she eo very remarkable looking or was it 
her dress!” she asked herself, anxiously. “ Did 
she look as if she bad never been into society 
before? ' 

She cast down her eyes and felt, her face get- 
ting flushed, and her heart was beating fastin the 
She had not seen 
her sisters. Now they were beside the hostess, s 
handsome, portly lady, one blaze of diamonda, 
who was very gracious to the old princess, and 
more than gracious to her niece, Perhaps her 
evident trepidation touched her. 

“Her first dance. My niece, Miss Pauline 
Rivers, properly speaking, the Countess Pauline 
Dormanoff.”” 

“ Oh, indeed |”’ in a tone of polite amazement. 
“The Miss Rivers’s little half sister, I always 
thought.” 

Here her Grace caught herself up sharp, and 
said nothing more about her, but smiled, and 
told Pauline she was charmed to see her, and 
presented her at once to a partner for the lancers 
just forming ; but ere they had taken their 
places they were accosted by Sir Philip, who 
looked as if he positively could not believe the 
evidence of hia eyes, and said.— 

“One dance, Miss Rivers, honour bright.” 
“Ferrars, my dear fellow, I’ awfully sorry for 
you. Perhaps Miss Rivers will give you one, 
instead,” 

And she did. 

Her nervousness gradually wore away after the 
first figure, and she found herself laughing, and 
talking, and looking about, and criticising other 
people in the ballroom, and being told who was 
who, and enjoying herself very much. 

“How on earth did you get here, after all? 
and that—-—” he asked, looking at her deinty 
dress. 

* You may well ask,” she refurned, laughing. 
“TY had just seen my sisters off iu their fly, when 
my aunt drove up in 4 carriage with this, and 
a maid to dress me, and carried me off as you 

” 


Just like Cinderella |" 





| and sugar. 


* Just like Cinderella,” 
of complacent conviction 

“ By-the-way, what do your sisters say to 
it?” 

“T have not met them yet,” returned the 
young lady, smiling, “and it does not matter 
whai they say,’ with a reckless disregard of con- 
sequences, 

“The meeting will be worth seeing. May I be 
there to see?” laughing. “ By-the-way, who 
lid you say was your aunt!’ 

“ An old lady, a Russian, | believe, the Princess 
Dorwanoff. J have only seen her once before,” 
returned Pauline, candidly. 

“Princess Dermanofl’! I've often heard of her, 
She is an oddity.” 

“1 believe so---I mean J dareray she is,” mur- 
mured her niece. 

“Did you never see } 
inquired ; “and was this just a 
eccentricity?” 

Pauline then related? their strange meeting a 
year previously, to which he listened with the 
deepest attention. 

“And so you are half Russian, Cinderella?’ 
he said, playfully. “ Who would think it ?” 

“Not half ; my grandfather was Hussian, 
that’s all,” drawing herself up with assumed 
dignity. ‘‘ Please to be respectful. Know that 
Lain the Countess Pauline Dormanot?,” looking 


she echoed, in a tone 


ut once before?” he 
ay ontaneous 





= 





at him mischieveusly from under her long 
lashes, 
* Countess Pauline,” with mock gravity. “TI 


’ with a low bow 


am your most hurable servant, 
“ How long have you been a countess { 

"To my own knowledge about two hours,” she 
in reality, 


oa 





returned, promptly, “but I suppose, 
ever aince 1 was born.” 

"This will be another sheck for 
when the sublime fact dawns upon 
May an unworthy mere baronet pr 
for three more dances, or as many as y 
ship will deign to give me?” 

“Tl give you three with pleasure,’ she replied, 
“but C won't dance with you at all if you talk t 
me in that foolish way ; it’s worse than calling 
me Cinderella,” taking his arm up to the refresh- 












ment buffet. 
“Then Vil eal! you Cinderetia,” he said 
idjy.. “And, Cinderella, are not thoze your 





sisters benched among the downgers opposite, 
and looking as croaz as two sticl They di 
seem to know you, Shall we go over ard intro- 
duce ourselves ¢” 

** No- not on 
nervously ; but they had 
risen, were rapidly appreaching 
horror in theireyes and gait. 

“Pauline!” they cried, in ove breath, as 
met in a doorway. “What does this meaat 
How did you come her looking her up and 
down with eyes of in envy and indig 
nation. 

My aunt called for meand brought me most 
unexpectediy.” 

"Your aunt! What aunt, pray?” contemp- 








any account,” she cried 
already seev her, bad 
aszement and 


-f> 
UO, 





ednulionus 








tuousiy, “ What do ycu mean } 
“The Princess Dormanoff, my grand aust, [ff 
| you wish, I will introduce you to her when f 
have had some tea. We must pass on now, 
please, aa we are blocking up the doorway.” 
By George! that was splendid. Til never 


get over it,” said Sir Philip, helping her to crear 
“J thought your eldest s was 
and your 


+, and 


ster 
going to have a seizure of apoy 
youngest one’s eyes were ¢ 
no wonder. It’s a very pretty one, the prettiest 
in the room. How glibly you ialked our 
aunt, the Princess Dormanot. I'm afraid you 
are not so timid and countrified as you would 
like us to think.” 

This she esgerly disclaimed at 
tested and argued to his gren 











once, 


| Afterwards ehe brought up aud introduced her 


two sisters to heraunt, who gave them a very icy 
reception, and then danced away merriiy the res 
of the evening, danced the very soles off her shoes, 
and enjoyed herself even beyond her wildeat 
anticipations, 

She danced with Sir Philip tour 
had various other excellent partners 


and 
aw 


ne 


times, 


and 


} many admiring eyes following her as she danced, 
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and heard many flattering whispers, and saw her 
sisters’ perpetual stony stare. This gave a keener 

elge to her triumph. 
derella” ——a household slavey. She was the 
‘guatess Pauline—the belle of the bail. 


CHAPTER XL 


ProsaBLy Pauline’s inexperienced head was 
rather turned by the sensation she created at the 
Duchess’s ball, and, indeed it was no wonder, 

She wae like a plant that had been kept in a 
cellar 
blaze of sunshine among a brilliant assemblage of 
other flowers, 

Could she be the same girl, she asked herself, 
who that very evening had been doing her sisters’ 
hair and lacing their dresses, like any paid 
Abigail! and now she was etandiog in the 

ame set with royalty, with an Kar! for her 
vartuer, pearls on ber neck, a French costume on 
her baek—the cynosure of half the eyes in the 
room | 

Her sunt presented her to mazy of her friends, 
She was no longer unknown, Names she had 
heard loudly vaunted by her sisters now became 
realities 

She was noticed by the great ones of the land— 
not with patronisiog indifference, but with kind 
interest. This was partly due to her aunt who 
was evidently a person of some note, and partly 

o her youth aud pretty face and pretty dreas ; 
besides, was she not the Countess Pauline, 
oue of themseves | 

The ball was carried oa till daylight, but her 
aunt took her reluctant niece home long before 
taat hour and deposited herself safely at her own 
hall-door in the moonlight. 

She stepped outon the granite steps, and stood 
there as her fairy godmother drove away ; then 

» pinched her arm when the carriage bad rolled 
out of sight, and asked herself,— 

‘Was it not all A dream? Was she actually 
the same shabby girl the Princess had found on 
those steps just five hours previously 1" 

N She shook out her satin skirt, and looked 
dewn at her worn satin slippers, and put her hand 

» to her throat and felt her pearl necklace, No, 
wo ott 





Soe had 
euid never go back to what she waa that very 
afteraoon, and never be the same again 

She could hardly sleep, her mind was in such a 
tumult, It wasactuaily too full. She had too 
many things to think of, and had enough material 
for \hought te laat her a life-time—ail her partners, 


} 





her; but she thought of no one as much as Sir 


LUD, 


She gav : far more than his proper share 
ef attention in her busy little brain. She ad- 
mitted to herself that she liked him far the 
ber !. 

How easy it was to get on with him, and yet 
how clever he was! He looked it, although he | 
only talked nonsense, it must be confessed ! 

Pus her ¢ partners had praised him, and 





said Le was a wonderful orator, quite the rising 
man of his parsy, sed that already his counsels 
aud views carried great weight. 

tie was a diplomatist of the first order, and had 
already carriei out two or three delicate and 
iGicult negociations with great success, 


You see,” said one of her partners, a little 
i, with vacuous blue eyes and a fair, pointed 
rd, Curzon ia such a cool, self-possessed 
fellow; he never loses his head—at any rate 


men,’ he added 





-thougis * He is a great society man, too ; 
but he doee n 


t care for the country, nor hunting 
nugerents, or country people, He likes town 
wud the ‘ontineut. He aays the bucolic element 


in men an? women bores him too frighifully. 
i¢ he did not care for country people why was 
he so civil to her? Pauline asked herself. Why 
id he dance with her four times, take her to 
ipper, ait out with ber, put her in the carriage 
beside ber aunt, and press her band at parting ? 
This was ¢} vundrum she asked herself over 
sud over again, and when the morning sun was 


She was no longer “ Cia- | 


uddenly beiog brought out into » full | 


seen the great world at last. She | 


the new and kind faces who had beamed on | 


to himself, as bya happy | 


streaming into the room she fell asleep with it 
atil! unanswered. 

She did not see her sisters when she came 
| downstairs. She was not sent for as usual to 
| help with their toilets ; indeed, it was her duty to 
wait on them without being called for. 

But she felt that things “ were not what they 


longer the daughter of a mysterious, low. born 


Countess Pauline to do hair, pub on shoes and 
stockings for her two half-sisters, considering 
| what half-sisters they were. 

She shrank from meeting them, and did not 
feel elated, and did not intead to crow over them 
so to speak, and avenge herself of a hundred 
thousand slights—which may seem strange. 

She swallowed a hasty breakfast, and taking up 
her sunburnt o!d straw hat (she was no fairy’s 
protégée this morning ; she had gone back to ker 
rags), went out for a long ramble in the wilder. 
ness called grounds, and remained roaming about 
| for hours, walking iu a kind of waking aod 
| delicious dream. 

But at length the pangs of hunger warned her 
that it was time to turn her steps homewards, 
and satisfy her healthy young appetite. 

As she pushed her way through a thickly over- 
grown path another rustling (uot caused by her- 
self) made her stop and look quickly round. 

The instant she did so the noise ceased. She 
then went on a little further, fancying that it 
might be some large dog that had strayed into 
the woods, for there were no keepers now to have 
an eye on such intruders, and then something 
she could not account for compelled her to look 
back, and she saw creeping out into the path on 
hands and knees, and among the bushes, a man. 

The stealth of hia attitude, which bore resem 
blance to the craw! of a reptile, frightened her 
raore than the man himeelf, and, without pausinz 
for another glance, she fled away back towards 
the more frequented part of the pleasure-ground 
| a9 fast as her nimble feet could carry her. 
| He had not seen her, for his head was in the 

opposite direction ; but who was he? Who was 

he waiting for } What wicked errand had brought 
| him into the wood! Was he hiding—was he 
| lying in wait } 
| " Pauline could not anewer any of those questions 
and would not have known him if she saw him 
} again. 
| “We had black hair, and wore a soft, much- 
| creased felt hat. That was all she noticed, 
| Would it be well to tell her sisters of her ad- 
| venture or not ?” she asked herself with a beating 
| heart. 
But the man in the wood was quickly put out 

of her head when she reached the house, and saw 
her aunt's carriage at the door, She was paying 
| & visit to her niece’s siaters. A state visit. 
‘She had been with them for half-an-hour 
| already,” 80 Phoobe whispered to Pauline, with 
| bated breath—Phcebe, who now, as Pauline teok 
off her hat and smoothed down her ruffled hair, 
accorded her a much larger share of respect than 
formerly. 
| They were all in the drawing-room when the 
| young lady walked in. 
| Her aunt was seated in a high arm chair, 
with a footstool at her feet, her hands on either 
arm of the chair, her look and manuer that of a 
judge delivering sentence aud dispensing justice, 
and her sisters had the appearance of two culprits 
in the dock. 

Pauline’s entrance was the signal for her to 








rise and embrace her in the Continental 
fashion, patting her on (he cheek, and say- 
ing,-— 


“And how are you this morning, my little 
Cinderella ! I have been telling your kind 
sisters of the arrangements 1 am making for 
you. You are to live like a lady; I shall make 
a proper allowance, and this house will be kept 
up in & more suitable style while you live in it. 
You will go inte society, have a maid, a man- 
eervant, and pony-carriage for your own use, 
and your mother's diamonds will be restored 
to you within ten days,’ darting a glance of 
waraing and menace at Matilda as she spoke 
| that seemed to shrivel her up in her chair, 





were ” since the preceeding evening. She was no | 


nobody. She was the Countess Paulive in her | 
mother’s right, and it would not become the } 


importance calls me to London to-morrow 
morning, and I have many arrangements to 
make before I start; so, good-bye,” once more 
embracing her. “You may give me your arm 
to the carriage,” she added, and with a mag- 
nificent bow to the elder sistera she hobbled out 
of the room, and was soon trotting down the 
| avenue, and out of sight. 

Pauline found that things began to mend 
| immediately. 
| She was promoted to one of the best bedrooms 
| the same day ; her boxes of new dresses arrived, 

tov, and alzo her maid. 

Gardeners,came to do up the place, painters to 
| paint the doors and windows, au upholaterer sent 
| in some chintz hangings and carpets. 

All this was done under the eye of an overseer 
~—a foreigner—au emyloyé of the Prinsess’s, and 
within a very short time Mount Rivers was a 
different-looking place, 

It was transformed as if by magic, for many 
hands make light work. The improvements were 
| all carried out in a week or ten days. 
| Visitors began to call with marvellous rapidity ; 
| invitations were showered in. 

Mount Rivers had meade quite a new social 
departure, It was mvoted about that Pauline 
had come in for an enormous fortune, aad should 
be cultivated. 

Lady Farringion was one of the first callera, 
a pretty, bright, vivacious little woman, who 
eyed Pauline keenly as she talked about the 
weather and the roses; but not half so keenly 
as her companion, a pale-eyed, orange-haired 
blonde, who gazed at her with a stare that a 
basilisk might have envied, aud who never 
opened her lips—not once | 

She was a Frenchwoman, a widow, im- 
mensely wealthy, a Madame Bert; antecedents 
unknown. 

Why did she eye the young Countess with 
such a malignant, searching, and contemptuous 
gaze ? 

They also had a visit from Sir Philip him- 


| “And now, my love, [ am going. Business of 
| 
} 
if 
| 


self. 

He came and laid himself out wholly t0 please 
her elder sisters. Oh, crafty Sir Philip ! 
acarcely addressing himself to Pauline (except 
by looks). 

The house was quite spick and span wheo 
he called, and ready to receive everybody. 
| A smart man-servant opened the door; the 
| drawing-room looked charming, full of flowers, 
| old-fashioned furniture, pretty new hangiogs, 
and soft new carpets and rugs—no longer the 
faded, shabby-looking apartment it had been of 
late years. 

The elder sisters were all smiles, of course, 
and received the civilities of the parti of the 
neighbourhood with effusive and delighted 
surprise. 

Could it be possible, Carry asked herself, that 
he was coming to see her ¢ 

Without doubt this was in her mind, as Pauline 
watched her casting her eyes up and down, avd 
constantly displaying her hands, which were small 
and white, and ove of her best points, and 
beaming and bridling, and, in her younger 
| sister’s opinion, making herself look extremely 
ridiculous. 

They (the elders) eagerly accepted an invita- 
tion to drive on ‘Sir Philip’s coach the following 
afternoon ; and, sure enough, the next day his 
beautiful team, well known in the Row in 
London and at the meets of the Coaching Club 
at the Magazine, four dark Browns, perfect, 
matchless in size end action. 

Not a little to Matilde’s and Carry’s surprise 
Pauline was invited to take the box seat, and 
they were established behind. 

Never had she been on so lofty a perch 
before, never driven at such a pace, It was de- 
lightful ! 

Her sisters were exceedingly nervous, and did 
not enjoy themselves at all, giving little sup- 
pressed exclamations and screams as they turned 
a sharp corner or thundered down a hill, aud 
they had not the pleasant conversation of Sir 
Philip, as she had, to modify the situation. 

He found time to talk to her a good deal, in 
spite of his four vivacious horses who required 
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constant attention, and he told her that his 
siater, Lady Farrington, was going to ask her 
on & Visit. 

“ Would she go?” 

“T shall be very happy, indeed,” she answered, 
most thankfully. 

“ She is going to write, I know, and she will 
come for you herself,” he returned. “ J want 
wo see @ great deal of you. You know I'm nearly 
always at her house now.” 

To this obeervation Pauline made no reply, 
beyond becoming extremely red. 

“Do you like me, Cindercila?” he asked, 
audaciouely. 

“Like you! Oh, yes, I like you,” she returned 
with much eubarrassment. 

“And will you come out driving with me often 
when you are staying with my sister?” 

“} don’t know, I really must leave that to 

her,’ ehe replied, bashfully. “And here we 
are! How quickly time has gone,” she added, 
oaively, as they dashed through the entrance- 
gate once more, 
' “T'm glad you think so. We've made a round 
af about fifteem miles, and if seems to me we 
have only been five minutes, and we are actually 
back again at the hall-door. I wish we had it 
all to commence over again,” he whispered, as he 
helped her carefully down, and then assisted her 
relations tu alight ; and, after lingering for nearly 
half-an-hour, in spite of his horses’ visible im- 
patience, he reluctantly drove away at iast. 

The same evening Pauline recetved a very 
friendly note from Lady Farrington, asking her 

) pay her a visit in the most pressing terms. 

“Do come,” she said. “We shall be so 
jelighted to have you, and to become better 
acquainted. If you answer in the affirmative I 
shali drive over for you on Thursday afternoon, 
about three o'clock.” 

Pauline’s sisters were by no means too weil 
pleased that their names were left cut of the 
invitation, and exchanged whispered remarks, 
and shrugs, and significant glances, and audibly 
“wondered how Pauline could have so little 
pride as to go toa house to which her nearest 
relations were not asked.” 

But, as her nearest relations had never let 
this stand in their way when they had accepted 
invitations in which her name was omitted, 
abe boldly said ‘ Yes,” although it was further 
hinted to her that it was now that she was 
“somebody ” that she was noticed and not for her 
intrinsic value, 

The two amiable ladies hated their step 
sister with a more active dislike than ever, 
though they were obliged to keep the open mani- 
festation of it for each other, Only envy is 
® strong incentive to a good, warranted family 
uate, 

Two days later Lady Farrington had taken 
Pauline away in her lovely little Victoria, with 
its high-stepping cobs; and as she wae whirled 
from the door she kissed her hand repeatedly 
to her two sisters, whom she lefc standing on the 
steps, looking the embodiment of two thunder- 
clonds, their eyes darting forked lightning, 

Farrington Court was a place built in the 
Jialian style, with white stuccoed front and 
verandah and pillared portico, and as luxurious 
ait was possible for any country house to be 
where the master possessed riches and the mis- 
tress taste, 

They were in time for five o'clock tea, and 
— it in the boudoir before removing their 
dats, 

The boudoir was hung with rose-coloured 
satin ; the carpet was pale grey, the furniture 
black-and-gold, and many lovely ornaments were 
scattered about, as if of no value. 

Tt was not empty as they entered. The woman 
with the orange-coloured hair was lounging in a 
chair, dressed in a black satin tea gown, half- 
stiothered in priceless lace, with a French vovel 
— her languid fingers, and a sneer on her 
ips, 


She gave Pauline a very cool shake of the | 


‘and, and measured her from head to foot, as 
she exclaimed in an exhausted vice that, 

They were earlier than she expect +d, and that 
the afternoon bad not been dull,” in answer to 
Lec hostess’s eager apologies. 








“Qh no, the time passed pleasantly enough,” 
she drawled. “Your brother has been sitting 
here, and i’ve been singing to him.” 

“Oh, indeed! Well, I'm very glad to hear 
it. Here’s tea at last. Valerie, would you mind | 


making it. I’m half dead,” said Lady Farring- | 


ton. “The heat this afternoon is positively 
quite tropical. You were wise to stay at 
home !”” 

Lady Farrington and Madame Bert were evi- 
dently most intimate bosom friends. Pauline 





was the odd ove out, for though Lady Farrington 
was very pleasant to her she could see that her 
visit was anything but welcome to the other; 
that she had taken a most violent aversion to her, 
and was at no pains to conceal the fact. 

“Do you take sugar, Miss Rivers?” she 
drawled, with the tongs poised ia her fingers ; 
“or are you sweet enough ¢’ 

“ Sugar, if you please,” not deigning to notice 


her rude question, and receiving her cup from | 4 
| Silas proceeded to the station, where he met his 


her hands, and a look accompanying it that eaid, 
“YT wish to Heaven it was poison.” 

Pauline had never done anything to her, never 
spoken to her, and was aware that she did not 
deserve such looks nor such eneers, and was 
resolved that she would not submit to them 
tamely. 

Her eyes probably said as much as she looked 
full into Madame Bert’s pale, greenish-grey ones, 
as they ret hers point-blank, and told her that 
she would meet her on her own grounds. [i 
should be war to the knife! For what reason, 
Pauline, if put on ber oath, could not have sworn, 
The cool contemptuous looks of the other, and 
her cynical smiles made her young blood all 
aflame, and she picked up the gauntlet without 
hesitation, and for a woman's reason, which is as 
intangible as air. 

(To be continued. ) 











Tu® potato, so long a staple food, has developed 


almost innumerable varieties. There are nineteen | 
varieties of the white potato in America, eighteen | 
in Germany, twenty-six in Great Britain, and | 


thirty-two in France. 
BepRooMS OF THE OrniENnt.—The bedrooms of 


A MYSTERIOUS HOUSEHOLD. 


—10;-—~ 
(Continued from page 345.) 

When he heard of the will that was in exis- 
tence, he decided ov leaving the country with his 
wife, and takivg with him all the money he could 
get—no inconsiderable sum, for the old wan, with 
the true mizer's instinct, refused to place his gold 
in the bank, or in securities, preferring to keep i 
in his own actual possession, 

it had been arranged that Silas should travei 
to London on some business connected with the 
farm, but before he went his father asked him tc 
go to the octagen-room, and obtain from E}irida 
the revolver which he himself had given her, but 
which, under present circumsatances, he decided 
had better not remain in her possession, 

This the younzer man did, though not without 
difficulty, and old Surtees took it, after which 


wife and they both travelled up te London 
together. 

On their arrival be just stayed to instal her in 
some apartments, acd then bought himself o 
dieguise in wuich he returned to the Red Lodge, 
arriving there at midnight. 

He was not expected and Surtees had gone to 
bed, but Silas let himself in through the small 
side door that Eifrida had once pointed out to 
Herbert, and proceeded at once to the study, 
where the gold was secreted in a hiding-place 
that the ol? man himself had made iv the an- 
tique-carved chimney-piece, and which was well 
calculated to defy detection. 

Silas would never have suspected its existence, 
had he not watched hia father’s operations the 
preceding night, but having done ao, it was easy 
enough to find it again, and he was in the very 
act of transferring the gold from the cash-box he 
had broken open, to the leather bag with which 
he had provided himself, when there appeared in 
the study no less a person than the wiser him- 
self. 

He had apparently heard some uoise fur which 
he could not account, and had come down, armed 
with Elfrida’s revolver. 

His surprise and horror when he recognised his 
son may be imagined, bu! Silas, rendered dea 


the Orient are far different from those of Chris- | perate by his discovery, would uot forego his 


tendom. Fully half the women of the world 
sleep upon the floor or the ground, and even the 
richest of the ladies of Asia have never knowe the 
luxury of hair mattresses and spring beds, Mos? 
of these Mongolian beauties don’t know what: a 
feather bed means, and there is in most museums 
a Japanese pillow, consisting of a piece of wood 
about the size of a loaf of bread with 2 piece of 
soft paper tied on the top of it, and so made that 
it will just fit into Yum Yum’s neck and prop her 
head off the floor. The Japanese girl never needs 


| to shake up her pillow, and it is her neck rather 


than her head that lies upon it. The same kind 
of pillows are used in China and Siam, and as to 
the average woman of Hindostan, she does not 
know what a pillow means. You could buy her 





whole wardrobe for four shillings, and she sleeps 
on the floor, while her husband cuddies himeelf 
up in spoon-fashion on the bed. The Corean 


purpose, and tried to wrest the revolver from the 
old man’s grasp. 

In the struggle it went off, and Surtees fell 
mortally wounded, 

When he eaw his father lying dying at his feei, 
some sort of remorse touched the wretched man 
and under its influence he went to the octagon- 
room and fetched Elfrida--who had acquired a 
slight knowledge of surgery once when he had 
been il!, and she had nursed him, 

Elfrida, who was awaiting the appearance of 
her lover, came at once, but it only required a 
morent’s inspection to prove to her that her 
guardian was beyond all human help, and this 
she told Silas, who thereupon had wrung from 
her a promise not to betray the share he had had 
in his father’s death, 

Experience had taught him that the girl’s 
word, once given, might bs utterly depended oa, 


pillow is about eight inches wide and a foot long. | and he had left the house taking with him the 
I have seen some that were two feet long. They | gold, and walkifig over to a sistion some ten 


are as hard as though they were flatirons wrapped 
in cloth, and there is nothing comfortable about 
them. The Egyptians use large pillows, and the | 
beauties of the harem sleep on big divaus, which | 
are often covered with Turkish rugs. The richest 

woman in China, whose husband died worth ten | 
million dollara, haa a bed fully six feet square. | 
It is made of teak wood, and it is covered with 
ropes instead of a mattress, The old lady lies on 
canvas stretched tightly over this, and she does 
not know what springs are. The Japanese sieep 
on the floor, They have thick quilts, which they 
spread on the floor at night, and which they pack 
away in cupboards in the daytime, and these con 

stitute the bed. The Burmese also sleep on the | 
floor, but they usually spread down mats instead | 
of quilts, and the pillows are of bamboo, The 
same discomfort of sleeping arrangements prevails | 
all over the East, and there is not a washstand in | 
any Asiatic bedreom. 





miles distant, whence he travelled up tv London, 
and left his money with his wife. 

He had hesitated whether he should return ic 
the Red Lodge, but had finally decided to do so, 
in order to allay any suspicion that his absence 
might create. 

Moreover, he imagined rightly that his sup- 
posed presence in London on the night of the 
murder, would prevent his being connected wita 
it, and he was also anxious to obtain some money 
that was owing him before he finally left England 
for Beunoa Ayres. 

The same night that he signed the confession 
he died. | 


. * * * 


Later on Herbert took his young wife away 
with him to the sunny shores of the Mediterrav 
ein, to spend the honeymoou, which he fondly 
told her, would only end with his life 

{TSE END.] 
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FACETLE. 
a 
Maupr: “ Our engagement is a secret.” Lena: 


' So everybody tells me. 
Hossann (very late from the club): “Hum! 

t told you noi to sit up for me.” Wife (sweetly): 
[ didn't. I got up to see the sun rise,” 


Patient: “Oh, doctor, I feel that I am almost 
at death’s door! Joctor (cheerfully): ‘Oh, 
lon’t fear | We'll pull you through.” 

Frinp: “Your two sopranos appear to be 
very good friends.” Manager: “Yes, each 


thinks the other can’t sing.” 

HuspannD: “Does that new novel turn out 
?” Wife: “It doesn’s say. It only 
says they were married, 

“You wouldn’t think a woman of seventy-five 

11d dance a minuet.” “I don’t know. The 
women of seventy-six danced it continually.” 

He: “Pshaw! Icould kiss you right under 
your mother’: She: “I should very 
much prefer, Harry dear, that you kiss me under 
ay own,” 

Eprre: “My dressmaker—Madame Maatalini 
st be losing all her business,” Helen: 
1y?” Hdith: “She sent my new dress 
home the day it was promised.’ 
spective — Edith: “YT thought you and 
NeWie: “ We used to 
‘No.” “What 


} lo 
nappy 
” 


” 
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REti 
Mabel were fast friends.” 
be.” ‘And you are not now?” 
was his name?’ 

Jonmnyis: ‘ Mamma, this book says knowledge 
is power.” Mamm ‘And it is, my child.” 
Johunie: “No, mamma, it isn’t. I know there 
ia pie in the pautry, but I can’t get it.” 


Tar Rice Uncte (to his physician): “ There 
ig hope for me, then?” Physician: “I think 
eo.” The Hich Uncle: ‘ Well, please break it 


gently to ny poor nephew.” 

Doctor: “Did you apply a mustard plaster to 
your spiae j Patient: “ Yes.” Doctor: 
“Didn't you find it a great help?” Patient: 
‘No ; I felt that it was a great drawback.” 

Lapy Visrror : “That new girl of yours seems 
very nice and quiet.” Mistrees of the House: 
‘Yes-—-she’s very quiet, “She doesn’t even 


listurb the dust when she’s cleaning up a 
oom.” 

Groomy Max: “ Who is the fool whe wrote ‘T 
woul! Not Die in Spring-Timei’” Wife: 
‘Fool?” Gloomy Man: “Yes. Spring-time 
is just the season to die, Escape the spring 
house-cle aning, you know.” 


Tre Town Girt (staying at a Devonshire farm- 
‘ob, dear ; what a dear little animal !” 
Farmer: “ Yes, miss, It’s s yearling.” 
The Town Girl (with interest): “ Indeed! And— 
er-—how old is it?” 

Farusr: “ Yea, I admit that your lover has a 
good incowe, but he has very expensive tastes-— 
very.” Daughter: “You amaze me: What 
dees he ever want that is so very expensive?” 
“ Well, you, for one thing.” 

Cranaep OLn Ward (sarcastically): “I don’t 
suppose there is another baby like that in the 
world.” Young Mother: 
I left the other one of the twins at home with 
mother.” 

‘USTOMER ‘You advertise trousers made 
while you wait; but I’ve been waiting three 
hours, and you don’t.seem to have ‘em ready 
yet.” Tailor: “ You'd prob’ly find it more com- 
fortable to wait at home ; they'll be ready day 
afrer to-morrow.” 

Breacu of Promise Casr.—Judge (indig- 
xantly): “You promised this woman to mar 
her, and now you waut to back out of it.” 
"Your honour,” replied the defendant, “ mar- 
riage is a lottery, and by the laws of this 

untry, lotteries are prohibited.” 

Cuotty: “ Young Goslin lost £50 at Monte 
Carlo, and has felts awfully preud about it ever 
Moody : “Why?” Choily: “A certain 


house) : 


ony 


aince, : 


royal prince won about £1,500 that day, and 
foslin thinks the prince has got some of his 
money.’ 


‘* Oh, yes, there is! | 





| 
| 


An invalid, after returning from a Southern 
trip, said toa friend, “ Oh, shure, an’ it’s dou> 
me a wurruld o’ good, goin’ away. I've come 
back another man altogether, In fact, I'm quite 
meeelf again.” 

“Yes, madam, I remember very well yeur 
buying a stamp.” “ Well, I put it on very 
important letter and mailed it. It has not been 
received, I want you to understand that I shall 
buy my stamps elsewhere if this occurs again,” 

Mr. E. Conomre: “Did you write to that 
man who advertises to show people how to make 
desserts without milk, and have them richer!” 


| Mrs, FE. Conomie: “ Yea, and sevt hith the 


money.” “ What did he reply?” “tse cream.” 

“Werat makes them call that particular style 
of verse ‘blank’?” asks the girl who always 
wants to know something. “ Because,” replied 
the young man, “that’s the condition in which 
it leaves your mind.” 

Younc Wire: “Gracious! Look here, fellow, 
your dog has run off with a whole sponge cake I 
left outside to cool.” Tramp: “ Don’t you fret, 
mum. That dog’s stronger than he looks. He 
kin eat anything.” 

Youna Mrs Sarpy: “Oh, Adolphus, I can 
hear burglars downstairs!” Young Mr. Sappy: 
“Then, now we shall know if those spoons I 
bought are really silver. Jf they’re silver thep’ll 
take them ; and if they're not, they won’t.” 

Actor: “ What is the character of Sulphonei’s 


| new play?” Critic: 
| scene in ,the third act.” “Like the one in 
‘Macbeth?’ “No; the audience gets up in its 


| 
| 


{ 


| 
| 


} 
j 
; 








| wife’s dress,” 


sleep and walks out.” 

A RECENT matrimonial advertisement runs :— 
“A lady, young, pretty, bright and poor, desires 
to make the acquaintance of a man with the 
opposite qualities, with a view to a happy 
marriage,” 

“Sr, will you allow me to shake hands with 
you, as that will create an impression that 
there is somebody here whom I know?” “ De- 
lighted, sir, I’m sure. [am in the same predica- 
ment as yourself.” 

“ Don’t you spend a great deal of your time 
in denying other people’s intelligence?” “ Yea,’ 
said the boaster; “I go around putting the 
dunce-cap on other people’s heads.” “ Aren’t 
you afraid you'll catch cold?” asked the other, 
quietly, 

BvurGLaR {rousing the sleeping head of the 
family): “ Don’t move, or I'll shoot! Whar’s 
your money hid?” Head of the family (struck 
by a bright thought): “It’s ia the pocket of my 
Burglar: “That's all right. I'll 
just take the dress, Thanks!” 

A CHEERFUL OUTLOOK.-—Mra, Youmgwife (wel- 
coming husband home): “Now, duckey, I’ve 
been cooking all day. I've made pie and cake 
and biscuits. Duckey (cheerfully): “Then ‘ Let 


us eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we | 


die.’” 

Sae: “I have just been reading about the 
seven ages of man. I wonder how Shakespeare 
would bave described the ages of woman |” He: 
“There would be but two ages of woman.” 
She: “ How’s that?” He; ‘ Sweet seventeen 
and not yet thirty.” 

“We are going to have M:bel very highly 
educated,” said a clever young matron, recently. 
“T don’t want to be highly educated,” came the 
unexpected voice of Mabel (a little tot of five) 
from another room; “I want to be just like 
you.” 

Tae Rev. Bubberty Love (explains to his 
favourite pupil): “Instinct, my boy, is a 
mysterious something which prompts a beast to 
some action, independent of any consideration on 
his part.” “Our dog’s got that, sir, but we calls 
it fleas.” 

Uncre Joe (from the country): “This is 
queer work” Londoner: “ What makes you 
think so?” 
came down to my place last summer, and, while 
he was loafin’ about, painted a picter of my dog. 
I heard afterwards that he sold it for £50, so I 
brought up the dog thinking I could git at least 
a cool £100 for him ; but, hang it! I can't even 
give him away.” 


‘ 








} 


; 





‘ 


“ C £18 sir, You've amudged it. 
There is a sleep-walking | on your sleeve.” “Ob! never mind,” said the 


A EKOTEL-KEEPER, whev giving Christmas-boxes 
to his servants, told one of his porters (a smart 
Irishman) that he was the best man round the 
house, and, therefore, be should give him the 
most coftly present. “Sure,” asid Pat, “I 
always mane todo my duty.” “I believe you,” 
replied hie employer, “and, therefore, I shai 
make you a present of al! you have stolen from 
me during the past year.” ‘‘ Thank yer honour,” 
repled Pat, “and may all yer friends and 
acquaintances treat you the same,” 

A HaNsOM was being driven along ata preity 
sinart pace when another cab, coming in the 
opposite direction, ran into it with just sufficient 
force to lodge the colliding horse’s head on the 
back of the other cab horse. The expected burs: 
of strong language did not take place, but, instead, 
the driver of the bansom that had been run intc 
sat quite still, and, with withering politences, 
observed to the other driver: ‘ When your ‘oss 
‘ave seen all ‘e wants to see acrogs my ’oss's back 
p’r'aps 'e'll get down ; but, bless you, I ain’t in a 
hurry.” 

AYN eminent artist was one day showing some 
visitors round his studio, when they came to an 
tnfinished picture on which the artist had just 
been working. After duly admiring it, they 
were about to take leave of the artist, when one 
of the party, a pompous little man, inadvertently 
brushed his arm against it. The artist, very 
much annoyed, said te him: “ The picture is wet 
Look, there’s the colour 


pompous little man, graciously, “it’s an oid 
coat,” and passed out with the others. 

A commercial. traveller, dining at a counirr 
inn, ordered boiled chicken for his dinner. 1+ 
was placed before him, and he tried in vain to 
make an incision with his knife and fork. | ‘Turn- 
ing to the girl who had waited on him, he srid, 
“T was here five years ago, and ordered a 
chicken for dinner.” “Oh, yes,” answered the 
girl flippantly, “I remember. It was 1 who 
waited on you.” “How strange—how very 
strange!” remarked the man in a low, awe. 
atricken tone, “ Why is it strange?” inquired 
the girl. “It’s more than strange, it’s wonder 
ful--such a coincidence could hardly happen 
twice—same girl, same chicken |!” and he looked 
reverently at the specimen before him, while the 
girl made a, hasty retreat, 

Tovrist: “ How long will it take me to cet 
from here to Peddlington?” Intelligent Rustic: 
“*Penda on th’ way ye go—the long er short 
way.” Touriag: “ Well, the short way; how 
long?” 1. R.: ‘*’Pends on whether ye ride er 
walk.” Tourist: “Oh, hang it! I'll drive, of 
course.” I. R.: “Then it'll pend on how fast 
the horses be. It may take ye one time, an’ it 
may take ye another. Horsea, differ so in speed.” 
Tourist (desperately): “Well, when you drive 
there yourself, how long does it take you!” 
I. R.: “ Ain’t never druv it.” Tourist: * And 
when you walk it, then?” I. R.: “ Never 
thought to take count o’ the time, but it’s my 
notion o’ things that maybe if you'd started 
about the time ye began talkin’ to me about it, 
ye might posserbly have been there by this et 
ye'd travelled fast enough.” 

Two well-dressed gentlemen, on a sight-seeing 
tour, strolled in the vicinity of a handsome new 
structure. ‘Wonder what this is?” querie’ 
one, casting his eye aboud for a corner-stone. 
Ah, there is an inscription on the wall. Latin. 
Funny place to put it. ‘ Post nobils.” Let’s see. 
I’ve forgotten most of my Latin. What do you 
make out of it?” The other adjusted his eye- 
glasses critically surveyed the inscription, and 
returned, “Hum! ‘Post’. means “after,” of 
course ; but‘ nobils’ gets away with me. Nobis, 
nobila, no—I declare, I'll have to give ii up. 
Let’s inquire next door.” Thereupon thes 
sought out the intelligent custedian of the 





Wocle J.: “ Well, a painter feller | 


building, and put their question. “ What does 
that there inscription mean?” the wan repeated 
after them, in a pitying tone. ‘It means ,usi 
| exactly what it saye, and five dollars’ fine in the 
bargain if you go to posting any bills around 
this place.” The sightseers who had forgotie2 
their Latin retired, looking reproachfully at ea:b 





other, 
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Tre Duke of York received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. at the Cambridge University 
lately. 

Tue Queen has a wholesome dread of fire. 
Whenever ehe goes abroad she always has a 
couple of fire extinguishers sent out in advance, 
and fitted up iv the house where she wil! reside. 

THe marriage of Mias Rosa Hood and Mr. 
Evans of Forde Abbey is to take place at Cricket 
St. Thomas, on Tuesday the 31st, and Princess 
Beatrice and Prince Henry of Rattenberg may 
possibly be present at the wedding. 

Tus German Emperor intends to leave 
Withelmshafen for Cowes on the 30th ; and when 
he Empress returns from Norway she is to join 
her children at Wilhelmshohe, near Cassel, from 
which place she is to visit the Empress Frederick 
at Cronberg. 

Routtne has always heen a hobby of the Queen, 
whose own love of regularity and system was 
doubtless intensified by the associations of her 
morried life, the lamented Prince Consort having 
been methodical to the last degree in the affairs 
both of public and private life. 

Tue Khedive has recently presented the Queen 
with a portrait of himeelf which has beeh hung 
in the private apartments at Windsor Castle. 


The Kbedive is represented in a dark green | ) 
can most enrich the every-day moments of 


uniform, with the cuffs and collar embroidered 
with gold, and wesring the star of the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George, and the star and 
green ribbon of the Medjidie. 

' Tae Duke and Duchess of Coburg are going to 
St, Petersburg at the end of the month to attend 
the wedding of the Grand Duchess Xenie, which 
is to take place at the Summer Palace of Peterhof 
ely in August. On returning from Russia they 
will settle at the beautiful chateau of Reinhards- 
brunn in the Thuringian Forest, where they are 
to receive @ visit from the Priuce of Wales 
towards the end of August, when there will be 
some grand hunting parties. 

fue Grand Dake Michael Michaelovitch of 
Ruasia, whose brother will shortly be married to 
the Grand Duchess Xenie, has been out of the 
Czar's good books for some little time, ever since 
he contracted a morganatic marriage which much 
displeased his autocratic cousin. Report now 
las it thet the offending couple are to be freely 
pardoned and allowed to live in Russia again, and 
that they will be present at the Grand Duchess 
Xenie’s wedding. 

Tie Queen gave some enchanting robes to 
deck the infant prince, hand-embroidered ; one 
f them of Irish lawn and fine Irish lace is like a 
cobweb for delicacy of texture with a beautiful 
desigu in the pattern, Then there is a white 
mbeline cloak and hood-—two lovely warm 
garments, but they will hardly be required for 
use in the present weather; and then there is 
the hood presented by Her Majesty, with 
miniature Prince of Walea’s plumes on it in pure 
white ostrich tips, 

Tux last time the Princess of Wales visited 

Ascot her Royal Highness ran up to Sheen one 
tay to be with the Duchess of Fife during her 
iilnesa, and history almost repeated itself this 
year, for messages were going to and fro between 
Coworth Park and White Lodge all the week 
long, and every preparation was made for a visit 
to the Duchess of York at a moment’s notice, 
had it been necessary, and, as all the world now 
knows, the Princees did run up to Richmond on 
Saturday afternoon, and remained at White 
Locge until the young Duchess had happily given 
rth to ai infant gon, 
_A Sravtiron quilt was presented to the 
Vachess of York by the Committee and Associates 
of the Royal School of Art Needlework, in honour 
of the birth of the baby prince. I¢ is a facsimile 
copy of the quilt on the State bed in the King’s 
‘vom at Knole Park, which was worked for 
James I., and belongs now to Lord Sackville, It 
‘S of geranium-red satin, the design, lilies and 
roses Conventionally treated, worked in gold and 
silver thread, the silver flowers being much 
raised and outlined with black silk, which gives 
* very rich effect, 








Ir is estimated that one of the largest stones 
in the Pyramids weighs fully eighty-eight tons. 

It is estimated that a person will eat thirty- 
five pounds of butter per annum. 

On an average there are 10,000 advertisements 
a week in the eleven London morniug papers. 

ELEPHANTS have been known to live 150 
years. 

Hyprornosya is most frequent in Sweden, 
where 282 deaths in 1,000,000 annually occur 
from this cause. 

Dwarrs live much longer than giante, the 
latter usually baving weak ocon:titutions and 
soft and brittle bones, 

In no other country is the vine so product- 
ive as at the Cape. Six hundred gallons of 
wine have been obtained from 1,000 vines, and 
the general average yield is about 400 gallons 
per 1,000, or nearly ten times the yield the 
same number of vines give in French vine- 
yards. 


| 








GEMS. 





THE most fascinating women are those who 


existence, 

EveryTutnc that happens to us leaves some 
trace behind ; everything contributes impercep- 
tibly to make us what we are. 

Like a beautiful flower foll of colour, but with- 
out ecent, are the fine but fruitless words of him 
who does not act accordingly. 

A Wiser man takes a step at a time ; he estab- 
lishes one foot before he takes up the other ; an 
old place should not be forsaken recklesely. 

Every one in the world can teach us some- 
thing ; the greatest men have generally been the | 
most eager learners, and bave despised no source 
which might supply the want. | 

Free WILt ia not the liberty todo whatever | 
one likes, but the power of doing whatever one | 
sees ought to be done, even in the very face of | 
otherwi-e overwhelming impulse, There lies 
freedom indeed. 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Curgse Canapreges.—With a large cake cutter, 
cut out circles of bread half an inch thick ; cut 
them again so as to make crescent-shaped pieces, | 
Fry in butter toa light brown, grate some cheese 
and put one teaspoonful on each piece of bread, a 
little pepper and salt, and brown quickly in a 
hot oven, and serve at once. 

SKASONABLE Desserts.—Lady fingers, etravw- 
berries and whipped cream make a good Cessert 
for this month. A mould should be jined with 
lady fingers slit in two and moistened with straw- 
berry juice. Strawberries and whipped creata 
in alternate layers should fill it up, and the whole 
put on ice and served very cold. 

CarpinaL Sarap.--This very handsome salad 
may be made by adding beet juice or lobster 
coral to a plain mayonnaise dreasing. The latter, | 
of course, is to be served with a lobster salad. | 
Arrange lettuce, cress, sliced beets, and small | 
radishes in a salad bowl; garnish with hard | 
boiled eggs, and pour a cardinal mayonnaise | 
over all. 

| 





Baked Bawnanas.—Selech perfect but not | 
overripe fruit, wash it thoroughly, and cut off 
the ends. Place in a shallow dish, an earthen 
one is preferable, and bake in a moderate oven | 
for an hour. When it is done the fruit will | 
be thoroughly soft, and most of the juice wil! | 
be retained within the skins. If baked too long, | 
or in too hot an oven, the juices will be evapo- 
rated, and much of the flavour will be lost. 
Serve hot with or without cream, 


Tue song of the nightingale can be heard a 
mile distant. 

Prants grow faster between / and 6 a.m, than 
at any other time during the day. 

Tue thinnest, and at the same time one of the 
toughest, leathers tanned is a frog’«skin. 

Tre coat of a London four-wheeled cab is from 
£79 to £80, that of a hansom about £70. 

Ar Corunna, Spain, is the oldest lighthouse in 
the world, It was built nearly eighteen hundred 
years ago. 

THE remains of a Roman water-gate have teen 
uvearthed at Nimeo, There are two openings of 
thirteen feet span. 

A RERANCH always causes a knot in the tree, 
and auy obstruction of the flow of sap will 
usually cause a knot also. 

Femaie employés in many of the German 
manufactories are not permitted to wear corsets 
during working hours, 

Prorre should never go in the early mornivg 
to get boots and shoes fitted. In the latter part 
of the day the feet are at their maximum size, 

Tue Dyak head-hunting has a religious origin. 
The Dyak believes that every person he kills in 
this world will be his slave in the next, 

THERE are mere Germans in London than 
foreigners of any other one nationality, Russians 
come next, Frenchmen third and Americans 
fourth. 

Bess are said to have such an antipathy to 
dark-coloured objecte that “lack chickens have 
been stung to death, while white ones of .he 
same brood were left untouched 

‘Tae animal which most nearly resembles a 
plant is probably hymevopus bicorius, an insect 
found in Iadia, which bears an extraordinary 
likeness to the flower of an orchid. 

THERE is now playing in Paris e Ruasian horn 
band, each horn being capable of producivg ® 
single note only. So perfect is the training that 
the band produces the effect of one equipped with 
orcivary instruments, and even running scales 
with the precision of a violin, 

THE Blue Groito, on the Ialand of Capii, in 
the Bay of Naples, is absolutely unrivalled for 
the vivid splendour of its colours. Owing to the 
peculiar nature of the refraction of the sunlight 

on the waters, wall, roof, and sea are tinged a 
beautiful ultramariue, which shades into a deep 
violet in the further recesses of the cavern. 

THe thrift and economy of French methods 
have found a use for old leather, Tnis heretofore 
almost useless article is put into vats, boiled and, 
being subjected to hydraulic pressure, yields a 
greasy liquid, thet, after treatment with sulphuric 
acid, is run off into barrels to cool, After passing 
through various purifying processes, it ie fit for 
the uses to which low grades of oi} are pul. 

A FRENCH review says that the correct measure 
of the height of any individual may be aacer- 
tained by taking the distance from tip to iip of 
the fingers when the arms are extended. Artista 
consider that ia au approximately perfect tigure 
the total length of the body is seven times the 
length of the head. ‘The ear and the nose are of 
equal iength, and the forehead and the nose are 
nearly so, 

Ay immense uumber of people sleep on the 
left side, and this ia the most common cauze of 
the unpleasant taste in the mouth in the morn- 
ing which is generally attributed to dyspepsia. 
If a meal hes been taken within three or four 
hours of going to bed, to sleep on the left side i 
to give the stomach » task which is difficult in 
the extreme to perform. The student of anatomy 
knows that all food leaves the stomach on the 
right side, and hence sleeping on the left side 





soon after eating involves a sort of pumping 
|} operation which is anything but conducive to 


sound repose. ‘The action of the heart ir also 
interfered with considerably, and the lungs are 
unduly compressed, It is is probable that lying 


} on the back is the most natural position, but few 


men can rest easily so, and hence it is best to 
cultivate the habit of sleeping on the right side. 
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NOTICES TO CORKESPONDENTS, | 
oo 

B. C —June 23th, 1838, 

R. I license is needed for the sale of tea. } 

K. J. O.—Sve anawer to J. L. in our last issue. } 

Ovo Bsaper —-It depends upon circumstances. 

NONSTAN «apeR.~~-There ts no standard price. 

:.—- Lieutenant is pronounced “ lef-tenant.” 
NDA ¥e should not think of advising fn such a | 
it. §.—We cannot suggest what would remove the | 
sauoll. 

Sxious.~Sbe would have ao claim upon your hus- 

rand, 

- . i 
isqoresa.—Opinions are never given on legal docu- 
ments 

*. J --You had better get the information from the 

He We never wudertake’ to answer questions 

Porpolses occasionally ascend rivers on the | 
&J\ancic coast. 

Amuirions On, —!t is impossible for us to say what 
you are ft for, 

in }esvara.—Tho best you can do is to go toa res 

ectable lawyer 

2. T.—We do not publish the addresses ‘of private 

os in thia page, 

i, © —We sleongly advise you to obtain legal assist. 
ance frum tise outse., | 

+. ~-Boil the clothes line, and it will not kink as | 
rope is apt to do, 

Maxy G—A mother is not Mable for debts contracted 

her sou under #4 

5. B.—A teospoonful of alum will make clear, it is 
said, four gallons of water 

Jacn.—Britain has by far the strongeat navy, France 

Nace Hex’, aud lialy third 

T.--Tho expression quoted ts equivalent to the 
mark “going to the dogs,” 

JiCKENSONTIAY.—- The copyrights on about ouve-half of 
Dickens’a works have run out 

Reovnas .--it is not lawful for a man to 
narry his deceased wife's slater, 

Baup-pate.--Try parafin applicd as an oil and well 

ad in twice « week at night 
+ Oe { 

Varrior.—Aby Kica, January I/th, 1885, was the | 
Srat battle of the second campaign | 

Mrr gnv.—Impossibie to recover possession of | 
wtictes which ove has presented to another. 

BLE.— itimate child is not under any 
novs Uable liment to its taothers 
inxrous Onry.--We are realy pot in a position to 
advise, having no knowledge of the circumstances. 

Kiarv.—Fruit cannot stand freezing, beacause it 
ruptures the cells of the fruit, aud decay taker place. 

Nor Brows Mamw.-Dark brown ts the prevatling 
eojour of the hair of the people of English nationality. 

ti hk conduct on the part of the man is 
hot uel and heartless. Hecan be made te support 
those children under sixteen years of_age. 

Nuss know of no immoedtate remedy, and 
cau only a y you to avoid all farinaceous food and 
tare plenty of exercise 

Exveecas?oye.--—An elephaut may weigh from three to 
four tons; we do not know what ts the heaviest weight 
recorded 

Fr —tf you cau show that the money was obtained 

rom you by 2 false pretence yon may take proceedings 

th e court. 





) make lemon syrup, to oue pint of lemon 
sand a half pounds of sugar; boll it to a 
soep it in bottles for use. 





A. GC. D.- sopy of the last report 
obtatned on application (to the secretary 
place, London, EC, 

X. ¥. Z.—You 


places if vor 


can no doubt be | 
ida, St. Helens 


could undoubtedly flud many such | 
would advertise in some paper that reachos | 


cauntry readers. 
Cuss.--When a programme is issued the name of the 
sthe nd the souree from whence the poem ts obtained | 


sn0 id be given. 


Hagar.—As a rule, it is well to let the heir complained 
f alone, for, if removed, tt will be apt to come out 
again, 1nd be thicker and coarser than ever. 

Tim. Write to Probate Registry, Somerset Hose, 
stating name of testator, and when «nd where he died, 
siso asking to he tuformed of cost of copy of his will 


fizatnex Bavu.—Heather is by no means comm 
England, but it ia found on the higher parta of Cum- 
berland and Northumberland, also of Yorkshire and 
Wales. 

t. 8.—If the husband has not driven the wife from 
bie home by persistent cruelty and neglect, she is not 
entitiod to alilment as long as she refuses to return to 
Dla. 


| aud “ Viscount de Bragelonne,” 


i 
| ip writing such a note. But it ma 
| her, or she may have answered and her letter may bave 


M. 8.—Mix six ounces spirit of salt, and half ounce 
powdered salt of lemons ; drop a little of this mixture 
on the stains and rub well with a cork until they dis- 
appear; then wash with cold water. 


Ktoss.—-The information you require could not be 
obtained without personal inveatigaticn in all parts of 
the kingdom. Whitaker's almanack supplies some 
portion, 


A. D.—‘'The Three Musketeora” ia continued in 
“Twenty years After,” ‘The Forty-five Guardsmen,” 
by the same author, 
Dumas the elder, 


Crusty.—Sift through a fine sieve two parts soda, one 
pumice stone, and ove finely powdered chalk. Mix 
into a paste with water, and rub well over the staius, 
Then wash with soap and water. 


Uspeviever.—I€ you neglect to have the child 
vaecinated you can be summoned and fined, unless a 
taedical man certifies that for reasons of health the 
operation may properly be deferred, 

¥:over. ~— Parsley is effectual in removing the odor of 
oviovs after a meal, but the green spriga should be 
eaten as celery is, with the onions or with the potato 
salad, not left to be taken after dinner or supper. 


Ham.—The name of Sandwich Islands is Englich. 
When Captain Cook discovered the group in 1779, he 
christeaed them in honour of Loid Sandwich of the 
Engllsh admiralty, 


Joxpo —You must find or write to the individual who 
acts as shore steward to a company or line; he has the 
making of the appointments afloat ; stewards and cooks 
do nut assist in navigation. 

Texant.—All fruit trees, &c., belong to the landlord 
and cannot be removed by the tenant, even though he 
may have planted them. We advise you to see the land- 
lord and come to some understanding with him if you 
particularly want the trees, 


‘(HB DIED FROM HOME.’ 


‘Hr died from home!" How many a heart 
Has been from dear ones called to part 

Tn this sad way ; and never heard 

From dying lips the last taint word ! 


How many a soul haa felt the shock, 
The bolt that splits the granite rock, 
The deadly sword that swift descends 
Nor apares the nearest, dearest friends | 


He died from home! A stranger hand 
Reaponded to his least demand, 

And stranger-faces, Heaven-sent, 
Above his couch ia kindness bent. 


Yet though he turned from side to side, 
And gazed through space both far and wide, 
He looxed in vain for loving eyes — 

A mother’s tears, a father's sighs. 


He looked in vain for that dear wife 
Who long had shared h!s checkered Life ; 
The children, too, a happy band, 

The brightest, sweetest in the land! 


“ He died from heme!" Oh! cruel fate 
To him who dies, and those who wait ; 
To him who gains the heavenly door, 
An‘ those who stand upon the ehors. 
M. A. K 

Panay Bossom.~-1. Try powdered faller’s earth 
sprinkled on at night. 2. We could not say with any 
certataty without a fuller description of the stones. 3. 
Fluke signifies luck more than anything else, as when 
an inexperienced person accomplishes a difficult thing. 


Teve Fraiexsp —She has a perfect right to find out all | 


about the man she has promised to marry. If he has 
been passing himself off as a good young wan while his 
habits and past life are disreputable, the sooner he is 
exposed the better. 

Sonv.--To keep patent leather from cracking, it is 
said that it must be kept from extreme cold; also that 
a little ofl rubbed in with the warm hand is good. Asa 


| rule, thia sort of leather is bound to crack, dv whatever 


one will, 

Work-a-Day.—A skewer will be found to be of great 
assistance in sweeving 2 room. Nothing else can 80 
thoroughly dig out deposits of dust from dusky corners 
For still smaller recesses a bit of twisted wire that 
started life as a hairpin will be found equally effective. 


In Disrress.—The best way to fumigate a house is to 


| close up all keyheles and crannies with paper or rage, 


take a shovelful of red hot coal from the fire, place it in 
the middle of room and lay a quantity of sulphur on the 
coals, go out at once, closing door after you; leave for 
au hour or more, 


PerpLexeo.—'‘Cattle” is otymologically the sarse word 
as ‘‘ chattel,” and its primary meaning is personal pro- 
perty. Its chief modern significance te, of course, live 
stock ; but it is applied to human beings by Shakes 


| peare, Scott, and other authors, usually in a figurative 


way, and in a facetious or derisive sense. 


Desearrisc Tep.—If you were on friendly terms with 
the young lady, there cer’ could be nothing wron 
not have reach 


gone astray. e next time you visit the 
not drop in some evening and aak her fra 


lace why 
ly if she 


i received the Invitation ? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
_| 





Constaxce.—To make raisin wine, take one pound of 
white angar, two pounds of raisins, secded and chopped; 
| all the juice and half the grated peel of one lemon, ana 
‘ 





two gallons of boiling water. Put all into a stone jar, 
and stir every day for a week ; then strain and bottle 
It will be fit for use in ten days for flavouring if 
desired. 


Martra.—Diesolve two ounces borax in three pints 
of hot water, before it is quite cold add one teaspoonful 
of tincture of myrrh and one tablespoonful of spirits of 
camphor, bottle the mixture for use. One wineglass of 
the above solution added to half a pint of tepid water is 
sufficient for each application. 
and whitens without injury. 


Iun-Usep Witt.—A woman ia never free to marry 
again while her husband ts alive. If, however, be bas 
deserted her for more than seven years, end she docs 
not know of his whereabouts, or whether he is alive or 
not, she cannot be punished for bigamy if she marries 
egain ; but ber hushand can always claim her when he 
returns, and the second marriage is null and void. 


Docstrct Oxe.—If you have an agsured income, 
however small, it might be wel! to look up the subject 
of insurance, Small deposits in banks pay but little 
interest, and would not furnish the needed provision 
fur a loug time tecome. While there are some plans of 
insurance that are the rankest kind of extortion, thers 
are many that may be relied upon. 

§. G. P.---There certainly would be no impropriety ix 
calling at the house and sending either your card or, 
what would be much better, a note a to seo 


I¢ cleanses, preserves, 


you. Or you might write a letter, stating that you wil 
call. Then, when you do so, she may receive you or 


send a message if she does not receive visitors. (Unless 
your errand is one that demands immediate attention, 
it might Bp well to wait a little while. 


Nataric.—Take large sweet potatoes, parboil them 
slightly, and cut them in transverse slices. Prepare » 
deep baking dish and cover the bottom with a layer of 
slices ; add a little butter and a very Little nutmey. 
Strew over this a few bits of orange peel and add 4 littl. 
juice of the orange. Fill the dish tn Uke manuer, 
finishing with fine shred of orange J. Bake until 
tender, and you will have a dish to satisfy an epicure. 


Lionet.—The story of “ The Sword of Damocles” i= 
briefly this: Damocles was one of the courtiers of 
Dionysius the Elder. The former had extolled the 
happiness of the latter in being a rich king, aud 
Dionysius, desiring to illustrate the uncertainty of 
that happiness, seated Damocles at a banquet with 
a naked sword suspended above his head by a single 
hair. 


LamBer’.-~The Indians regarded the so-called Indion 
summer as the gift of their most honoured deity. tiv 
god of the south-west, who sent the south-west wiac: 
and to whom they believed their souls to go after thei: 
death. The period referred to is one of warm, pleasaiit 
weather. It usually occurs after the autumnal storme, 
a without interruption for two or three 
weeks. 


Tvors.—The best books for your will be 
those that are used in the public schools of your own 
city. Having these, yon will find it easter to got a lict! 
assistance in case you need it. Why not arrange with 
some public-school teacher to give you an occasional 
hour in the evening and taik over the branches you 
want to study and give you what help you need. This 
would advance you much more rapidly than you could 
go alone. 


Fiower-Lover.—~In regard to the time for watering 
flowers, the eventng is generally selected, or about the 
hour the sun is disappearing. if it has rained all day 

| the watering-pot may be allowed to hang on its pew. 





Some flowers thrive better by being treated with water 

that has stood in pails in the sun, it becoming of the 

| right temperature to apply it in the evening. If the 

| flowers are in pots, do not keep them exposed to 

| the sun all the time. There are hours when they 
should be kept in the shade. 

half tabie 


S. M.—Two tablespoonfuls of alcohol, } 
spoonful ammonia, one teaspoonful of ether mixed 
together ; lay the mixture on the oil spot, and tben 
take a sponge and clean water und rub and it will dis- 
appear ; or a stmpler receipt is two breakfastcupfuls of 
builing water, half ounce of powdered borax, quartet 
ounce gum camphor ; shake all together in a bottle ; it is 
excellent for washing out grease stains or blacking 
stains; but ammonia and water alone rubbed on dos 
very well also. 
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